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Potes. 


THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION.* 

This work, though avowedly composed from the 
labours of others, is neither a précis nor a mere 
compilation. It is vivified by the expression of 
original views, which are generally just and often 
seute. The subject itself is unquestionably an 
interesting one, as well on its own merits as 
because the provinces of the West, which most 
concern us, still exhibit undeniable marks of that 
Roman organization which accompanied the original 
introduction of the provincial system. 

In a broad sense the provinces may be described 
ws being those accessions of territory beyond the 
Peninsula which the destiny of the city bad com- 

her to acquire. The acquisitions being 
made, Rome at once set to work to utilize them in 
the way dearest to her heart—by making one con- 
quest afford the materials for effecting another, 
While the city herself should be relieved of the 
drain of men and money which had pressed upon 
her vitality since her earliest days. The provinces 
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must be made to contribute land tax and other 
revenues to the civic treasury, besides unceasing 
drafts of their military youth. Another boon also 
should be obtained from them. Where the newly 
acquired countries, like Spain and Gaul, and after- 
wards Britain, were more or less temperate in 
climate, they could furnish settlements for emi- 
grating cives Romani. In short, for all purposes 
adapted to the general relief of Italy the provinces 
were made available. But it is scant philosophy 
to limit our views of the operation of the provincial 
system to this one result only. Though the pro- 
vinces expended money and men in the service of 
Rome, they gained quite as much as they lost—nay, 
rather gained more than they lost. An old country 
sometimes resigned a faded or a blood-dripping 
nationality, while a new or barbarian country had 
nothing to resign which in any way expressed a 
national existence. The Asiatic had as little claim 
to the latter as the painted savage. But in return 
for their submission the civilized countries gained 
uninterrupted peace and a market for their science 
and art, while the barbarian was prevented from 
doing any more harm to himself and his neighbours. 
At p. 35 Mr. Arnold ably demolishes Mr. Free- 
man’s strained notion that “from Mummius to 
Augustus the Roman city stands as the livin 
mistress of a dead world.” Mr. Arnold asks (an 
the passage is a good example of his style) :— 

“ Where was the national independence which Rome 
destroyed ? In Macedonia perhaps alone of all her con- 
quests. There was no nation in Spain, none in Gaul, 
none in Britain, none in Asia Minor. It is impossible 
not to lament the extinction of Macedonia, but it must 
at the same time be remembered that Rome had not pro- 
voked the struggie, and it may be questioned whether 
the Macedonian government had enough vitality left, if 
quite exempt from Roman interference, to defend its 
subjects from the perpetual encroachments of the bar- 
barians, as Rome defended them. If, then, the Roman 
rule did not in the great majority of cases destroy national 
independence, there being none to destroy, still less did 
it destroy municipal freedom (Mr. Freeman's words). It 
is plain matter of fact that where they found municipal 
arrangements existing the Romans let them alone, and 
even recognized them, and where they did not exist they 
made it their first object to introduce them.” 


The countries whose natives were thus transferred 
to Rome would, in the phraseology of English 
public law, be distributable into dependencies and 
colonies, the one division representing old lands, 
almost exclusively peopled with their own inhabit- 
ants, the other comprising those new lands to 
which Rome herself had supplied a population, 
estating it with the tribe lands of the barbarians. 
3etween these two denominations the differences 
in practice and principle were grave and essential, 
though they agreed closely in one point—the supply 
of money and men to the central government. 
With the colonies, however, the modern western 
European has most concern. In them he finds his 
early history and his indubitable antecedents, The 
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fee simple of Spain, Gaul, and Britain was handed 
over to Roman colonists from time to time during 
several centuries, until every acre which was not to 
be fiscal or ret private of the emperor was appro- 
priated to individuals. Though the natives were 
thus dispossessed and their dangerous tribal 
organization was uprooted, they themselves took 
their appropriate position in the new social hier- 
archy, viz., as colont or farmers fixed to the soil, 
under the wholesome guidance of their new masters. 
And while these men paid rent the Roman colonists 
in respect of their lands became responsible for the 
land tax and the onera patrimonalia. But though 
planted on a new soil and charged with new duties 
the Roman colonist was still, as he had been, civis 
Romanus. Mr. Arnold's surprise, therefore (p. 37), 
that a Spaniard could be a consul at Rome, or that 
he or another provincial could be emperor even, is 
quite unnecessary. The Spaniard or other pro- 
vincial was in one sense not a Spaniard or a pro- 
vincial at all. He was a Roman citizen, an ingenuus 
of Roman or Latin stock, born merely in Spain or 
elsewhere, to which his ancestor had emigrated and 
where he had received his allotted centuria or lati- 
fundium. It is misconstruing history to think 
only of Lucan as a Spaniard or St. Augustine as 
an African. Neither would have relished the 
compliment. It is a similar want of clearness 
which has prompted Mr. Arnold (p. 33) to speak 
of provincial natives as “assimilating Roman 
civilization” because Roman civilization was found 
in their countries. Such culture was certainly 
there, but it was the culture which Roman colonists 
had imported with themselves. Mr. Arnold, how- 
ever, only shares with his authorities this want of 
familiarity with Roman colonization, the proofs of 
which lie principally in the texts of the agri- 
mensores and the epigraphic and material evidences 
still extant of the application of their art. There 
are other points of constitutional interest which 
have also escaped Mr. Arnold. He entirely ignores 
the provincial tenure of land called possessio, though 
upon that only could be levied the land tax. But 
there also his authorities were unable to help him. 
Again, Mr. Arnold’s account of the colont (p. 161) 
would have been made more ample and satisfactory 
if he had had recourse to a more modern authority 
than Savigny. Upon this and other points he would 
have found newer and more detailed information 
in Mr. Coote’s Romans of Britain, a work which, 
inter alia, contains an elaborate exegesis of the 
provincial system as demonstrable in Britain. 

Mr. Arnold’s interesting book is of a class by no 
means common in England, and we unhesitatingly 
recommend it to both scholars and students. 


A VISIT TO KIRBY. 
Sir Christopher Hatton’s “lordly house” of 
Kirby being mentioned in the account of a visit 





to Naseby (ante, p. 81), a description of its 
present state may be interesting, and perhaps 
induce those who do not know it to visit one of 
the finest, if not the finest, of old Elizabethan 
houses before its walls fall down. 

One afternoon, at the end of July, I went to 
see it. From a country road a gate opens into 
fields, and, driving across them, grey roofless gables 
and large mullioned windows are seen between 
fine old trees. The house stands in a large field, 
and all round the ground slopes gently up ata 
little distance from it, so that it is not seen till 
you are near, and, being so retired, is said to have 
been thought of as a hiding-place for George III. 
when Napoleon’s invasion was expected. 

Before the entrance is a large square enclosure, 
within grey stone walls, with three gateways, one 
in the centre of each side; the part of the wall 
opposite the house has an open arcade on the top. 

Through a front now roofless and windowless, 
designed by Inigo Jones, you enter the very large 
court, and it is like a great Italian palace made 
English by the mullioned windows. On all sides 
are pilasters two stories high, fluted, with rich 
capitals ; and two bands of carving, flowers, with 
the Stafford knot and Hatton crest, go all round 
above the windows. Over two of the pilasters on 
the great hall side are carved these letters :-— 

HUM SsTAF 
FRE FORD 
The house was begun by the Staffords. Four 
beautiful doorways, with two delicate columns on 
square bases, having richly carved capitals and 
lintels, open into the court on each side to the 
right and left on entering ; and opposite, a portico 
of the “ three orders,” the beautiful little pilasters 
of the upper stage hidden under a mass of ivy, 
forms a projecting centre between five-storied 
mullioned windows, those on one side belonging 
to the great hall. This side, opposite the entrance, 
is solid and deep, and forms the great block of the 
house ; and here a few rooms remain, and you can 
go up the stone staircase, with no balusters and 
partly open to the sky, but still keeping in the 
centre its fine stucco ceiling of bold Italian design. 
It leads to a few rooms, one having a wooden chim- 
neypiece, a niche and wreaths of fruit, and the 
cornice of the room is of fruit with a ribbon twisted 
round. There are two or three more rooms with 
ceilings and cornices of the same date (early eigh- 
teenth century), and a beautiful wreath on the 
ceiling of a little room in the portico opening into 
a balcony. But only curiosity can make one 
forget the risk of walking in these rooms, where 
the ceilings look as if in a few minutes they would 
come down. 

In the great hall a Jacobean waggon-roof ceiling 
remains and the wooden music gallery, supported 
by large acanthus-leaf brackets. Beyond this a 
door leads to broken steps at the back, down 
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which, tradition says, Sir Christopher Hatton once 
handed Queen Elizabeth; and going down you 
see, as she did, on the right a bold projection with 
two bays of round mullioned windows, two stories 
high. You go on into the field that was once the 
garden, famous, Bridges says, in his history of 
Northants, for its plants and exotics, and from it 
the view of the house is very beautiful. To the 
right, looking eastward, are the great mullioned 
windows, with trees behind them, and opposite 
the south front of the house, with eleven gables 
varying in shape, proportion, and ornament. 

White pigeons fly in and out of the one gable 
that has a roof; we found swallows’ nests in the 
drawing-room, a hen warned us out of the hall, 
and the rooms with the round mullioned windows 
are shared by an old man anda goose. And this 
ruin has taken place in one lifetime. 

But nothing could be more beautiful than it was 
on that, almost the first, summer day, with the 
grey walls mellowed with lichen in the sunshine, 
masses of hart’s-tongue fern for hangings inside, 
patches of golden stonecrop in windows and bal- 
conies, and thick velvet moss on the beams that 
once supported the floor of the long gallery, down 
which Sir Christopher danced with the queen. 

The chimneys are very good, and all the carving 
is unhurt by time. 

Good photographic views may be had of Mr. 
Drake, Uppingham, but the details should be care- 
fully studied and photographed, for they are of un- 
usual beauty ; and one can fancy that in the solemn, 
somewhat ponderous grandeur of Burghley, and in 
the graceful splendour of Kirby, may be seen the 
difference in the characters of the two great men 
for whom they were built. 

Sir Christopher wrote in 1580 that he was going 
to take a pilgrimage te Dene “to view my house 
of Kirby, leaving my otier shrine—I mean Hol- 
denby—still unseen, until that holy saint may sit 
in it to whom it is dedicated.” 

Holdenby has long been gone, all but a frag- 
ment, before photographs were invented; but we 
ought to learn every lesson that Kirby can teach, 
we children “of an age that lectures, not creates,” 
before it is silent for ever. 

FiLorence Compton. 

Chadstone. 


RICKMANSWORTH, HERTFORDSHIRE. 

After an inspection of the records and registers 
of Rickmansworth I am enabled, by the kindness 
of the vicar, the Rev. Alleyne Higgs Barker, M.A., 
to note some few particulars respecting the parish 
church. 

The earliest registers, all in good preservation, 
are :—banns and marriages, 1653-1716 a.p. ; bap- 
tisms and burials, 1653-1704 a.p. By some un- 
published MSS. of Mr. James Birch Sharpe of the 
monuments, tombs, vaults, brasses, &c., certain 











valuable gleanings of the past may be made, in- 
asmuch as no facts appear to have been chronicled 
in the registers respecting monuments defaced or 
removed by the demolition of the old church in 
1825. By Mr. Sharpe’s notes, taken in 1825, it 
appears that the parish of Rickmansworth, other- 
wise called Rickmersworth, was in the hundred of 
Cassio and in the liberty of St. Albans, and, ac- 
cording to the last census, contained 673 houses, 
663 of which were inhabited, six were uninhabited, 
and four were being built. In these 663 houses 
were domiciled 800 families, 313 being mainly of 
an agricultural character, 271 in trade, and 216 
otherwise employed. Of the population, total 
3,940, 1,961 were males and 1,979 females. Eccle- 
siastically regarded, Rickmansworth was a rectory 
without cure and a vicarage, the Bishop of London 
being patron ordinary and lay impropriator, and 
the benefice then in the diocese of London and the 
precincts of Canterbury. By the above census it 
has been observed that there were sixty persons 
short of five to a family in the whole, The poor 
rates, too, amounted to 3,065]. 7s. 44d. The 
assessment seems to have been somewhat unequal, 
and generally below two-thirds or a moiety of the 
real value of the property. On the discovery that 
the parish church was very decayed and the 
roof in a dangerous condition, a vestry was sum- 
moned on June 18, 1824. From the proceed- 
ings of their meeting, recorded in the handwriting 
of Joseph Caffall, Vestry Clerk and National School 
Master, it may be learnt that the following order 
was passed and duly signed by three church- 
wardens and seventeen inhabitants :— 

‘The vestry are unanimously of opinion that Mr. 
William Atkinson be instructed forthwith to make a 
minute survey of repairs necessary to the church as well 
as for repewing, with an estimate of the same, keeping 
the repewing distinct. And that the churchwardens do 
immediately communicate with Mr. Atkinson on the 
subject.” 

By the subsequent minutes and the entry “ for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the report 
made by the surveyor respecting the necessary 
repairs and alterations to the church, and also to 
make a rate for the use of the poor, and other 
parish business,” it seems that the parishioners on 
July 23, 1824, arrived at the following conclusions : 

“ Resolved unanimously that it appears to this vestry 
by the surveyor’s report that the expense of the necessary 
repairs of the church and chancel and the consequent 
repewing of the same will amount to the sum of 3,¥82/., 
and that this sum may be greatly increased by the dis- 
covery of further dilapidations in the execution of the 
estimated repairs, when probably with care and economy 
a new church may be built for the same or alittle larger 
sum toaccommodate at least 2,000, of which 500 or more 
would be free. Resolved, therefore, unanimously that 
a committee of nine gentlemen, to consist of the minis- 
ter, churchwardens, and one inhabitant in each hamlet, 
be appointed and authorized to advertise for plans and 
estimates for erecting and completing a new charch, and 
to report the same, together with their opinion thereon, 
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to a vestry called for that purpose. Five to be a quorum. 
Resolved unanimously that it be an instruction to the 
committee to take into consideration the propriety of 
putting a new roof of slate upon the church, and to 
ascertain as far as they are able without appointing sur- 
veyors the amount of the expense thereof and the amount 
of the value of the lead on the present roof. The fol- 
lowing persons are appointed to form the committee, 
with the minister and churchwardens :—S. Salter, Esq., 
for the town ; Thomas Clutterbuck, Esq., for Croxley; 
Mr. R. Barker for Charleswood: H. Bache, Esq., for 
West Hyde. Resolved unanimously that the committee 
have power to add increase to their number if found 
necessary. Resolved that the report of the committee 
be submitted to a vestry to be called for that purpose 
on or before this day two months. Edward Hodgson, 
8. Salter, W. Bagot.” 


The minutes of this vestry are in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Wilson. G. F. Barrow, M.A. 
(To be continued.) 





Gattiz0.—I have been for some years noting 
the various tracts which have appeared, chiefly in 
Italy and Germany, on the trial of Galileo. Dr. 
F. H. Reusch, of Bonn, has however made it need- 
less for me to trouble your readers with the cata- 
logue, for his exhaustive treatise, Der Process 
Galilei’s und die Jesuiten (Bonn, 1879, large 8vo., 
pp. xii, 428), contains a review of the literature of 
the subject as well as the principal documents at 
length, and a critical commentary upon them. Dr. 
Reusch has long had the subject before his thoughts, 
having reviewed from time to time the publications 
of Gebler and many others in his (now unhappily 
defunct) Theologisches Literaturblatt. The clear- 
ness and judicial calmness of Dr. Reusch’s style 
are known to many Englishmen. This new book, 
which is most conveniently arranged in chapters, 
and furnished with a full table of contents and 
index, may stand in the place of all other works on 
the subject, for it is a digest of all. One quali- 
fication, a very rare one, Dr. Reusch can boast, 
which probably is wanting to every other labourer 
in the field, viz. an exact acquaintance with the 
lite policy of the Church of Rome. The late 
Rev. Joseph Mendham had such a knowledge, Dr. 
Gibbings of Dublin and Dr. Déllinger of Munich 
have it, but many write glibly on these matters 
who have yet to learn that any special study of the 
subject is required. Dr. Scartazzini, an author 
whose views on almost every disputed point are 
combated by Prof. Reusch, calls his book “the 
most important that has hitherto been written on 
the life, the works, and especially the trial of 
Galileo.” It is “a true model of extensive and 
thorough learning and literary conscientiousness ” 
(see the last number of the Rivista Europea of 
Florence). One word more. Why does a pro- 
ive firm sanction an exploded fiction by retain- 

ing the motto “ E pur si muove ” ? 

Joun E. B. Maron. 


“Tue Rose or Enoranp,” a Curistwas 
Carot.—In a very interesting and valuable, 
though much dilapidated, MS., lately bought for 
the British Museum by its energetic Keeper of the 
Manuscripts, Mr. Maunde Thompson, are four 
verses of a carol which seems to refer to Henry V.’s 
victory at Agincourt (?). As I do not recollect 
having seen them before, I ask you to print them, 
on the chance of some one else knowing of a 
complete copy of the carol. 

[Tue Ross or ENGLAND.) 
A Carolle ffor Cristymesse. 
The Rose es the fayreste fflour of alle 
That ever more wasse, Or ever more schall ; 
Off alle thies floures the Rose berys pryce, 
The Rose of Ryse. 
The Rose it es p* fairest flour, 
p* Rose es swetteste of odoure ; 
p* Rose, in care it es comforthetour, 
p® Rose, in seknes it es saluoure, 
In medcynne it es moste of myghte, 
The Rose so bryghte. 
Witnesese thies clerkes }* bene wysse, 
p* Rose es p* flour moste holdyn in prysse, 
perfore me thynke p* flour delyce 
Scholde wirchipe p* Rose of Ryse, 
And so scholde oper flowres alle 
And bere his thralle. 
Many a knyghte w* spere & launce 
ffolowede p' Rose to his plesance, 
When p* Rose by-ty’e a chaunce, 
pan ffadede alle p* floures of fraunce 
in plesance of p* Rose so trewe, 
And chaungyde hewe. 
F. J. Furnivatt. 


Tre Recror or Sr. Borotrn, Bisnopseare, 
1 1819.—G. B. B. has made a mistake. He 
writes (ante, p. 104) that in the latter part of the 
year 1819, when seventeen years old, he went with 
his brother, the Rector of St. Botolph, Bishops- 
gate, to visit a centenarian. The visit could not 
have taken place in the year which he mentions, 
by which I mean that G. B. B.’s brother was not 
Rector of St. Botolph in the year 1819. My 
father was at that time Rector of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate, having been colluted to the living in 
1815. The mistake is not unnatural, considering 
the circumstances, because my father resigned 
Bishopsgate in April, 1820, when he accepted the 
see of Killaloe ; but a date which appears in the 
columns of “ N. & Q.” is looked upon with respect, 
and may be afterwards quoted upon that authority 
if not corrected. I therefore correct the error. 
Freperick Mast. 

Fulwell Villa, Upper Teddington. 


Tae Irerons or Atrensorovcen, co. Norrs.— 
I have been lately going through the registers of 
Attenborough Church, near Nottingham, and im- 
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proved the occasion by taking a literal transcript 
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of the entries that crossed my examination re- 
lative to the Ireton family. I present them 
seriatim :— 

1, “ Henricus Ireton infant Germa’ni Ireton baptizat 
fuit 3° die mensis Novembris A° 1611.” 

2. “ Johannes Ireton infant Germanni Ireton armig’ 

tizat fuit 17° die mensis Octobris A° 1615.” 

. “ Matheus Ireton infant Germa’ni Ireton baptizat 
fuit in festo s’cti Ma...” (remainder illegible). 

4.“Thomas Ireton infant Germani Ireton armig’ 
baptiz. fuit 4° die Maij. A° 1619.” 

The first entry, which relates to the baptism of 
Sir Henry Ireton the regicide, has been in more 
than one instance incorrectly transcribed, e.g., the 
Gent. Mag., April, 1788, has : “ Henricus Ireton, 
infans Germani Ireton arm. baptizat fuit Decimo 
die mensis, Novembris, 1611.” If compared with 
my copy it will be found that, besides some errors 
of small moment, an important mistake is made 
in the day of the baptismal rite. 

In the Reliquary, vol. x. p. 169, a pedigree is 
given of the Ireton family, & John Sleigh, Esq., 
and an error made therein, as to the parents of 
Henry Ireton and his brothers, is pointed out in 
the same volume, p. 254, by a correspondent who, 
however, unfortunately falls into a mistake himself 
by reproducing the erroneous entry, as just above 
quoted, from the Gent. Mag. 

In vol. xiii. of the Reliquary, pp. 77-80, extracts 
are given from the parish registers of Attenborough, 
and Henry Ireton’s baptismal entry is there cor- 
rectly described, with the exception of the omis- 
sion of the word “die.” The entries of Matheus 
and Thomas Ireton also appear, but not that of 
Johannes Ireton. Henry Ireton, as we all know, 
married Oliver Cromwell’s daughter Bridget, and 
it may be interesting to give the curious entry 
in the parish register of Holton, near Oxford, 
on the occasion of his marriage, and which is 
related in the volume just referred to, p. 189 :— 

** Weddinges. 

“Henry Ireton, Commissary General to Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, and Bridget, daughter to Oliver Cromwell, 
Lieut. Gen! of the horse to the said Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
were married by Mr. Dell in the lady Whorwood her 
house in Holton, June 15, 1646.” 

My second entry refers to a younger brother of 
the general’s, who was alderman and afterwards 
(1658) Lord Mayor of London ; was knighted by 
Oliver Cromwell, but after the Restoration assumed 
the style of John Ireton, Esq. He died in 1689, 
and was buried in the parish church of St. Bartho- 
lomew the Less, London. The third and fourth 
entries also refer to younger brothers, but of whom 
Ihave been able to gather no information : in all 
probability they died young. 

The registers of Attenborough Church have been 
moderately well kept. There are two old books. 
No. 1 dates from 1560 to 1643; No. 2 from 1653 
to 1777. It will be noticed that the register is 
defective from 1643 to 1653 ; this, no doubt, is fully 





accounted for by the ecclesiastical anarchy which 
at that time prevailed. F, D. 
Nottingham. 


Miss Marcaret Srinciarr.—Another link of 
the few remaining which connect us with ’45 is 
now snap} It is desirable to record the fact in 
“N.&Q.” The following is taken from the Times 
obituary of the 6th inst. :— 


* One of the best known members of the old Edinburgh 
society, and one of the last survivors of the Abbotsford 
circle, has just passed away in Miss Marzaret Sinclair, 
of Ulbster, who died on the 4th of August at her resi- 
dence in Sloane Street, in her eighty-seventh year, 
Second daughter of the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, 
of Thurso Castle, Caithness, M.P., founder of the Board 
of Agriculture, by his second wife, the Hon. Diana Mac- 
donald, only daughter of Alexander, Lord Macdonald (of 
the Isles), and the personal friend of Anne Scott, Sir 
Walter’s daughter, she lived through the most brilliant 
period of the social life of the northern capital. She had 
the curious fortune of being god-daughter to Prince 
Charles Edward’s protectress (her great-grandmother, 
Lady Margaret Macdonald), and of being presented at 
Court in her extreme youth by the old Duchess of 
Gordon, the celebrated beauty. She was intimate with 
the princesses of the old royal family, and retained to 
the fast a multitude of recollections of the world of two 
generations ago. She was one of fifteen children, who 
were all distinguished for their appearance and talent. 
Their town resi in Edinburgh was for three-quarters 
of a century one of the principal centres of the season 
there, and the pavement outside was popularly known as 
the Giants’ Causeway, as the average height of the 
family was not less than six feet. Among them were 
Sir George Sinclair, M.P., the friend of William IV. ; 
Archdeacon Sinclair, the well-known promoter of the 
National Society; Prebendary Sinclair, of Chichester; 
Alexander, the Scotch geneulogist ; Janet, Lady Col- 
quhoun of Colquhoun; Hannah, authorees of the Letter 
on the Principles of the Christian Faith ; Catherine, the 
novelist ; and Julia, Countess of Glasgow.” 

E. Leaton BLenxkinsorp. 





“Gop SPEED THEM WELL”: THE THIRD BANNS. 
—The following will prove interesting to some of 
your readers. Some one having asked in the 
Church Times of the 18th ultimo whether any one 
could tell him anything of a custom in vogue in 
the parish of Claxby, Market Rasen (and in others 
in the locality), of saying “God speed them well” 
(by the clerk) after the third time of publishing the 
banns, the Rev. Ernest Geldart, Hatchford, Cob- 
ham, Surrey, wrote :— 

“The custom alluded to by your correspondent of 
greeting the last publication of banns with the response, 
*God speed them well,’ is not confined to the parish 
mentioned. At Croxton Kerrial, near Melton Mowbray, 
exactly the same words are used ; and, so far as I know, 
have been from time immemorial. Another quaint cus- 
tom prevails there which I do not remember to have 
noticed elsewhere, which is that before the parish feast 
it is considered almost a necessity to repaint or rewhiten 
the front of every cottage in the village.” 

And another correspondent :— 


“ The custom alluded to by your corespondent prevails 
in the parish of Birkby. It is a very small, primitive 
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village. The little church stands on a slight eminence, 
about a furlong from the railway, six miles north of 
Northallerton. I officiated there at a wedding some 
years since, and the clerk, in the middle of the service, 
after the first Blessing, and before the Canticle, intoned 
with a loud voice the words, ‘God spede ‘em weel.’ 
Another custom prevailed in the same parish. The 
bridegroom always put into the priest's hand a larger 
piece of money than the amount of the fee, and the 
priest was required to give the change tothe bride. The 
old Saxon Missal directed ‘that a piece of silver should 
be given by the man to the woman’ when he said the 
words, ‘ with all my worldly goods I thee endow.’ I have 
no doubt this custom of giving the silver to the woman 
immediately after the ceremony is the traditionary con- 
tinuance of the custom enjoined in the pre-Reformation 
Prayer Book.” 

F. A. BuaypEs. 

Hockliffe Lodge, Leighton Buzzard. 


“Tworenny Damy.”—In a letter to Mr. Ellis, 
dated March 6, 1849, Macaulay writes : “ How 
they settle the matter I care not, as the duke says, 
one twopenny damn” (see Life, ii. 257, ed. 1878). In 
a note on the expression Mr. Trevelyan says : 
“Tt was the Duke of Wellington who invented 
this oath, so disproportioned to the greatness of its 
author.” But perhaps the last word should not 
be spelt with an m. Is there not in India a small 
coin called a dim, worth about three farthings? In 
a quotation I have met with from a code of Gentoo 
laws, a good wife is one who will not expend a 
single dim without her husband’s consent. The 
duke’s expression may possibly not be an oath, 
but simply an assertion of unconcern expressed in 
monetary terms. 

Compare the similar expression, “ Not worth a 
curse,” which is the modern meaningless corruption 
of “ Not worth a kers =“ Not worth a cress” (see 
Skeat, Etym. Dict., s.v. “ Cress”). 

A. L, Mayrnew. 

Oxford, 


THROWING THE OLD SHOE AFTER THE WEDDED 
Parr.—This seems to have been intended as an 
augury of long life to the bride. Carpentier, in 
his continuation of Ducange, explains the throwing 
up a shoe aloft as an augury respecting the life of 
the person to whom the shoe belongs. “ Vanum 
presagium, imo scelestum sortilegium, initio nuper 
actze Quadragesime, de illo (filio) exercuisti ; ut 
quasi mori non posset, cujus calceamentum in 
altum projectum ultra trabem supervolasset. Pec- 
catum tibi mansit et filii vita recessit” (Vita S. 
Arnulphi). H. Wepewoop. 

A PaRaL_et ;: THE Sunyy Ere.”—“ To see the 


sun the eye must be sunny” is a sentiment which 
is attributed to Goethe. It occurs in Jer. Taylor’s 


“Sermon preached before the Univ. of Dublin,” 
Works, Eden’s edit., viii. 375, as, “Though the 
windows of the east be open, yet every eye cannot 
behold the sun; Plotinus saith, ‘the eye that is 
not solar cannot see the sun’; and it is not the 


wit of the man, but the spirit of the man ; not so 
much his head as his heart, that learns the divine 
philosophy.” The reference to Plotinus is Ennead, 
i. lib. vi. c. 9, p. 115, Ov yap av wemore cider 
opbadpos 7 ALvov, 1) Avoed)s 2) yeyernpevos. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


BreviocraPpHy (Specrat) in “N. & Q.”—On 
consulting the indexes of “N. & Q.” with the 
object of finding what special bibliographies have 
from time to time appeared, I find that some of 
the special bibliographies which I remember to 
have seen in “ N. & Q.” are not indexed under the 
word “Bibliography.” A list of the special 
bibliographies in “ N. & Q.” is therefore much to 
be desired. Will readers forward (say on post- 
cards) references to those special bibliographies 
which they chance to know of in “N. & Q.”? 
And further, will such readers as feel inclined 
scan an index or a volume and forward a note 
(giving series and volume) of having done s0, 
together with the references they have made? 
The references received I hope to group in a list 
for a future number of “N. & Q.” One more 
request. Will readers contribute towards a 
dictionary of catalogues of books on special sub- 
jects by forwarding to “ N. & Q.” the titles of new 
books (and of little-known old books) which con- 
tain special bibliographies not referred to on the 
title-pages ? The editor, I feel sure, will be good 
enough to allow all the above communications to 
be addressed under cover to him for me. 

F. W. F. 


Sir Grusert Scorr’s Marriace.—When Sir 
Gilbert Scott himself is in error on the precise 
date of his marriage, who shall decide the point? 
In the newly published volume of Personal and 
Professional Recollections, by the late Sir George 
Gilbert Scott, edited by his son, I read, p. 85, “In 
1838 (June 4th), I was married to my dear cousin 
Caroline”; p. 250, “ We were married on June 5th, 
1838.” P. W. TREPOLPEN. 





Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Bérancer’s Sone “Le Bon Drev.”—Can any 
of your French readers tell me what is the exact, 
or at least the nearest, English equivalent for the 
phrase “Le Bon Dieu”? I have been led to make 
this query by some remarks in Mr. W. H. Pollock’s 
Lectures on French Poets, delivered at the Royal 
Institution, and lately published, on Béranger’s 
song so entitled. Mr. Pollock says that this song 


gave great offence both in France and England, 
and that the Quarterly Review in 1831 characterized 
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it as “ execrably irreverent,” and called its verses 
“batches of blasphemy.” The lecturer states that 
“it may be not altogether uninteresting to refer to 
this expression of opinion as an instance of how 
things have changed since 1831,” meaning by this, 
as I understand him, that people nowadays do not 
consider the song either blasphemous or irreverent. 
This is a matter of opinion ; but, speaking for my- 
self, although I would not go so far as the Quar- 


terly Review in terming it “ blasphemy,” because | 


this, I should say, includes the idea of intention— 
and I feel sure that Béranger had no such inten- 
tion—still I cannot well see how any one can read 
the song without coming to the conclusion that the 
poet, notwithstanding the justness of some of the 
sentiments expressed, was guilty of glaring pro- 
fanity. I know of few things in literature equal 
in profanity to the refrain :— 
Je veux, mes enfants, que le diable m’emporte, 
Je veux bien que le diable m’emporte.” 
When it is remembered into whose mouth Béranger 
puts these words, one is almost inclined to think 
that he niust have been temporarily bereft of his 
senses when writing them. There is perhaps, 
however, one excuse for the poet, and this forms 
the main subjectof my note, namely, “Le Bon Dieu” 
probably to a Frenchman means something very 
different from what a literal translation of the 
words into English would mean to an Englishman, 
and this meaning I wish to ascertain. A friend 
suggests that “Le Bon Dieu” is something like 
our “Providence.” This explanation would be 
partially, but not wholly, satisfactory. It is 
singular that Béranger and his prototype, the 
sweet singer of Scotland, should both on occasion 
have been guilty of sad profanity, although pro- 
bably unintentionally in both cases. I allude to 
stanzas viii., ix., and x. of Holy Willie’s Prayer. 
But I hardly think that even these are quite equal 
in this respect to Béranger’s extraordinary refrain. 
JONATHAN Bovucuier. 
Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Lawrence or Grontncey.—In the latter part 
of the sixteenth century a certain Stephen Law- 
rence was a “Captain in the Low Countries.” He 
was an Englishman. His descendants were settled 
in England, Holland, and America. In 1668 
Adolphus Lawrence held a high official appoint- 
ment at Groningen, where his arms (sculptured) 
may still be seen along with (impaled?) those 
apparently of his office, which are thus described : 
“ Zyn wapen is gedeeld linker helft een halve arend : 
regterhelft een balk waarin een zespuntige 
ster: op het gekrvande helmteeken staat een 
zespuntige ster. Dit waapen heeft lenige gely- 
kenis met dat van de famille Lawrence.” I am 
not a Dutch scholar, and therefore unable to 
translate the above. Thomas Lawrence’ of 
Groningen went to New York, where, in 1663, 








he married Mary Longfield in the old Dutch 
church. He brought with him (still preserved as an 
heirloom) a massive silver cup bearing these arms : 
A double-headed eagle displayed ; a profile helmet 
with handsome mantling, and, on a wreath, the 
crest, a dexter hand, fingers apart, over which 
five stars. Below the shield is the collar of 
some order. I should be glad to know what 
arms these are. J. H. L. A. 
[See “N. & Q.,” 4th S, iv. 81, 123, 148; xii. 489, 511; 


5th 8, ii. 285. ] 


Sannazarivus.—Robert Blakey, in his Historical 
Sketches of the Angling Literature of all Nations, 
says :— 

“The ‘ Eclogues’ of Sanazarius are nine in number. 
The first is on the angling seasons....The second eclogue 
is devoted to a description of night fishing....The third 
eclogue describes the river enemies of the trout and 
salmon....In the fourth eclogue, entitled ‘The Sea 
Swains,’ &c....The fifth eclogue describes the feelings of 
a young angler who has been crossed in love,...The sixth 
is the angler’s songs....In the seventh eclogue we have 
‘ The Strife’; in the eighth, ‘The Fowlers’; and in the 
ninth, ‘ The Complaints, or the Friends.’ ”’ 

But according to Vulpius’s edition of Sannazarius’s 
Latin poems, published at Padua in 1719, which 
is a good edition, and according to all the best 
editions, there are only five eclogues, which are 
followed by “Salices,” and at the end of the 
epigrams in Vulpius’s edition there is a fragment. 
Will some one kindly say what eclogues are 
generally referred to in speaking of Sannazarius’s 
piscatory eclogues? also, if the five eclogues con- 
tained in Vulpius’s edition are the same as some 
of those mentioned by Blakey, and, if not, where 
these referred to by Blakey may be found ? 

PIscaTOR. 


Fowts.—“ All fowls that creep, going upon all 
four” (Levit. xi. 20). In this passage in the 
A. V., as in earlier versions, the term “ fowls” is 
applied to flying insects, as locusts and grass- 
hoppers (v. 22). This use of the word agrees with 
the derivation, but is at least most uncommon, 
and I venture to ask for other instances of it. 
In Wilson’s Bible Student's Guide, Lond., 1850, 
the application of the Hebrew word jp to 
“ flying insects” is noticed. But the more'recent 
English glossaries of Bible words which I have 
seen omit it, as also does the earlier Explanation 
of Obsolete Words, by Archd. Cotton, Oxford, 1832. 
Cruden also, at least in the editions of the Con- 
cordance up to Lond., 1836, has no reference to 
either “fowl” or “creep” as occurring in this 
place. The Vulgate has, “Omne de volucribus,” 
from which, probably, this translation came. 

Ep. MarsHAtt. 

Sandford St. Martin. 

P.S.—I have now seen the following instances 
of the use of “ fowls” in this sense. Ecclus, xi. 3, 
which in the A. V. is, “ The bee is little among 
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such as fly,” is translated by Coverdale, “ The be 
is but a small beast amonge the foules,” wit 
which, except in spelling, the Bishops’ Bible corre- 
sponds. The same verse is translated in the 

neva Bible, “ The bee is but small among the 
foules.” 


“CastLe or Marpens.”—*“ Edenburghum, urbs 
-+. qua quondam vocabatur castrum puellarum” 
(Higden’s Polychronicon, ii. 64, Rolls Ser.). In 
Spurrell’s Welsh Dictionary, Castell y Morwynion 
(Castle of Maidens) is given as an old name for 
Edinburgh. Is there any legend connected with 
the name ? A. L. Marnew. 

Oxford. 


AvutHor Wantep.—Is anything known of the 
author of the following, or whether it is real or 
fictitious !/— 

** A Short account of the extraordinary life and travels 
of H.L. LL... .., native of St. Domingo, now a prisoner 
of war at Ashbourn in Derbyshire, shewing...the means 
of his conversion to God....Written by his own hand. 
Printed and sold by Parkes, Ashbourn...[1804]. 12mo. 
pp. 64, 1s. 

O. H. 


“T’LL Do rou (or your) pacs,.”—An expression 
used by children of young, and sometimes of older, 
growth, meaning, “I'll do something that you 
cannot do.” What is its origin and the etymology 
of dags ? J. J. 


Asranam OrtTELLIvs.—I recently purchased an 
atlas, the plates of which are stated to have been 
engraved by Abraham Ortellius, date 1590. I find 
on referring that Ortellius was the geographer of 
Philip II, What is the literary value of the atlas? 

L. M. 


Joun Sanspury.—Nicholas Carlisle, in his En- 
dowed Grammar Schools, vol. ii. p. 68, gives, as one 
of the celebrated scholars of the Merchant Taylors’ 
School, John Sansbury, and styles him “ the Latin 
dramatic poet.” Cunningham does not reckon him 
with the distinguished Mercatores, having probably, 
like myself, never heard of him. The Penny Cyclo- 
pedia does not mention him, nor does Payne ( Dict. 
of Dates) nor Phillips; but for all our silent 
ignorance I suppose he must have been a very 
eminent satirist in his day. Can anybody make 
a fact adhere to this ghost of a scholar or furnish 
a semblant corporeity to this labourer in learning, 
who is at present nothing more than a shadow of 
ink upon paper? I see by Allibone that he went 
to St. John’s College, Oxon, became vicar of St. 
Giles’s there, and that his Tragedie Diverse are 
still in MS. though acted at Oxford. Died 1609. 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Heratpic.—In my collection is the following 
:—Arms, Ar., on a chev. az., betw. three 





torteaux, as many cinquefoils or ; a chief chequy or 
and az. Crest, a griffin salient, holding in its 
moutha key or. Motto, “ Fortiter occupa portum,” 
To whom does this coat of arms belong ? 
Anprew Byrne, 


Tae Famity or Houston (or Hovstovuy) or 
RenFREWSHIRE.—Can any reader of “N. & Q” 
give information as to what member or members 
of this family came to America about the year 1740 
or perhaps rather earlier? William Churchill 
Houston, born in South Carolina about that date, 
was a prominent citizen of the state. He graduated 
at Princeton College in 1768, was member of the 
Convention for framing the Federal Constitution, 
member of the Provincial Congress of New Jersey, 
1775-6, and member of the Continental Congress, 
He died in Philadelphia in 1793. This gentleman 
was undoubtedly one of the Houstouns of Renfrew- 
shire, and information is desired as to the name of 
his father and date of emigration to this country. 

Francis H. Wivirams, 

209, South Third Street, Philadelphia, U.S. 


Tue “ Mrrror.”—There was a magazine called 
the Mirror published in Edinburgh in 1779-80, 
and reprinted in three vols., 12mo., in 1809, when 
it was published by Taylor & Hessey, in Fleet 
Street. It consists of essays, somewhat after the 
fashion of the Tatler, Idler, Guardian, &. Who 
was its editor, and what is known of its history 
and career ? E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


A Coacn Race.—Under date of May 20, 1658, 
Evelyn recorded in his Diary, “I went to seea 
coach race in Hyde Park, and collationed in 
Spring Gardens.” Where can I find any details 
of this sport ? EverarD Home CoLemay. 


“ Drraspust.”—Is it known who coined this 
word, now so universally applied to an antiquary 
or archeologist? The question was put to me the 
other day, and I assigned its paternity to Sir 
Walter Scott, for I do not think that it was in 
vogue prior to the ———— of the Waverley 
Novels. Thomas Carlyle uses it very frequently, 
and its cognate adjective, “ Dryasdustical,” in his 
Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, published 
originally in 1845. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Scuprer.”—What is it and where can I find 
it described? It is not in Ogilvie. I find the 
word used to describe an instrument that is repre- 
sented, together with a palm branch, on the rev. 
of a copper halfpenny token (see Batty’s @ 
Coinage, p. 130, No. 774, Hackney; also ane 

l. xxxiv. No. 1). It is also, with the 
ranch, on the rev. of a gilt pattern halfpenny I 
have of George IIL., 1788, by Droz, struck at 
by Boulton & Watt. Mr. D. T. Batty, Man- 
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chester, writes to me: “The device (a ‘ scuppet’) 
ou draw my attention to is used by Conder, p. 83, 
Ko. 120, and is, I believe, an agricultural instru- 
ment used (and so called) in the South for cutting 
hay from the stacks as required for feeding the 
cattle in winter, though I do not quite see its 
emblematic connexion with a palm branch, signify- 
ing, I presume, victory, or possibly peace. It is 
not very unlike the Roman clavus, or helm.” The 

tern halfpenny of George III. is also curious in 

ving on edge, “ Render to Cesar the things 
which are Cesars,” which does not agree with 
Matt. xxii. 21, Mark xii. 17, or Luke xx. 25. 

W. Sravensacen Joves. 

[For the clavus, see Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 

Roman Antiquities (Murray).] 


Rapo.tp Metsy, Preacner.—On a raised tomb 
in the old churchyard of Randwick, near Stroud, 
Gloucestershire, there are these inscriptions :— 

“ Heare sleepeth the body of | Margret, the wife of 
Rad | olph Meisy, Preacher, aged 83[?]. | Her faith had 
long war | with sin and Satan, and had | a joyful victory 
by Christ | the xix of April, Afio 1628.” 

“Heare sleepeth the body of | Radolph Meisy, 
Preacher, | a gentelman by birth, «| painful Jabovrer 
in the | ministry 34 years, and | rested the 24 of Decem- 
ber, | Anno 1628.” 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” oblige me with 
particulars of this worthy minister or with refer- 
ences to any sources of information? He is not 
mentioned in Stratford’s Good and Great Men of 
Gloucestershire, Cirencester, 1867. But this need 
not surprise us, for the volume, as the author 
states in his preface, “is not presented as con- 
taining a full roll of our county worthies ; it could 
be greatly lengthened by names from the lists of 
the dead and the living.” ABEBA. 


“A Form or Penance AND RECONCILIATION 
or a Renecapo or APosTATE FROM THE 
Curist1an Reticion to Turcism.”—This service 
was prepared a.D. 1637 by Matthew Wren, 
Bishop of Norwich, for Archbishop Laud, at the 
request of the Bishop of Exeter, who had many 
cases of renegades, amongst sailors and seamen, 
who wished to be received back to the Church. 
The service is given at length in Collier’s Eccles. 
History, vol. ix. Was it ever used, and in what 
instances ? L. Pu. 





Replies. 


ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 
(5" S. viii. 447 ; ix. 189, 209, 349, 417, 495; 
x. 39, 157, 357.) 

_ In the passage quoted by A. P. S. (5™ S. 
ix. 209) from Dean Stanley’s Lectures on the 
Eastern Church, it is said that there can be no 
doubt that the story of St. George the Martyr 

has been incorporated with an Arian legend of the 
Arian George, Bishop of Alexandria, murdered by 





the Alexandrian mob,” and that “in this legend 
(told at length in the Acta Sanctorum, April 23, 
pp. 120-123), the contest of St. George is for the 
Empress Alexandra, in whom we can hardly fail 
to see the type of the Alexandrian church,” &c. 
This statement is somewhat misleading, inasmuch 
as the legend told at length in Acta Sanctorum, 
pp. 120-123, has nothing whatever to do with the 
Arian George, who has been summarily disposed 
of some pages before. Nor does the narrative in 
question contain one word about a “contest for 
the Empress Alexandra,” whose name only occurs 
two or three times ; first, quite incidentally, when 
it is said that she had secretly become a Christian, 
and again towards the end, when, after a dead 
man had been restored to life, and the statues of 
Apollo and other gods had fallen down, she openly 
declares her faith, whereupon the emperor in a 
rage orders her and George to be beheaded. The 
writers in the Acta Sanctorum, before giving this 
story of the martyr, not only denounce the errors 
of those who have confounded the two Georges, 
showing that the Arian Bishop of Alexandria 
could have no possible claim to the title of martyr, 
but also repudiate in strong language the many 
false miracles, “non tantum fide sed etiam lectione 
indigna,” attributed to the saint, among which 
they specially mention the story of the dragon, 
which they say was never heard of in Europe till 
about the year 1100,* when it seems to have been 
imported from the East, and having afterwards 
become generally known through the Golden 
Legend of J. de Voragine, “ deinceps sic nota fuit 
ut quicunque Georgii res attingebat nihil fecisse 
videretur nisi hanc gemmam eis insereret.” This 
supposition that the story originated in the East 
seems to have no other foundation than the mere 
fact of its being unknown in Europe before a.p. 
1100, whence it was inferred that it must have 
been imported by some of the Crusaders on their 
return from the Holy Land. Mr. Leaton Blen- 
kinsopp, on the contrary (Christian Remembrancer, 
April, 1863, p. 361), says that it is “of purely 
Western origin, for it is unknown in the East.” 
Nor is this assertion at all invalidated by an ex- 
pression of Felix Faber, in his Evagatorium Terre 
Sancte (a.p. 1480), when, speaking of St. George, 
he says, “ Venerat enim de Cappadocia in Syriam, 
ubi draconem interfecit juxta Barutum,” which 
certainly does not necessarily imply that the 
legend was believed, or even known, by the in- 
habitants there before his time. It is, however, 
noteworthy that all the traditions seem to agree 
in laying the scene of the exploit in the East,t 





® “ Ante a, 1100 nihil ejus fuisse in Europa scitum pro- 
bat scriptorum omnium antiquorum silentium”’ (p. 104). 

+ Pococke, travelling in the East, in the early part 
of the last century, saw, at a short distance from the 
town of Beyroot, “the place where they say St. George 
killed the dragon,” 
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which affords an additional ground, if any were 
needed, for rejecting the extraordinary theory that 
the dragon is “the embodiment of Athanasian 
error.” 

As for the conjecture that St. George became 
patron saint of England, “ by a simple confusion 
of names,” instead of St. Gregory, it has not even 
the recommendation of novelty, having been 
originally put forth by the ingenious and very 
eccentric Mr. John Byrom, and entirely demo- 
lished more than a hundred years ago by Dr. 
Samuel Pegge, in a paper presented to the Society 
of Antiquaries ( Arche«ologia, vol. vii.). 

F. Norcare. 

7, King Street, Covent Garden. 


Tae Appacy or CampuskennetH (5" §. xii. 
21, 73.)—I have read Mr. Ciyne’s note, but do 
not agree with his views, although he gives no 
direct contradiction to anything that was quoted 


from Nimmo’s History, Mr. Nimmo was a 
sound historian, giving authorities and ori- 
ginal documents when necessary, and speaks 


with a moderation of expression that might be a 
pattern to any writer. I do not think that any 
better authority than his work can be found, for 
he had all the evidence on the subject that others 
have, and I am satisfied that the extracts I gave 
from him showed unquestionably to what an 
enormous extent of wealth the abbacy attained. 
I should have liked to have given a complete copy 
of the section, but to save space contracted it as 
much as possible. However, I beg now to give 
lists of possessions, &c., held by the abbacy, and 
readers may judge for themselves as to its wealth 
or poverty :— 

** Lands once belonging to the Abbacy of Cambusken- 
neth.—1. The lands of Cambuskenneth ; 2. The lands of 
Colling* ; 3. Bandeath ; 4. Carsie ; 5. Tillibody; 6. Red- 
inch; 7. Lands of Kettlestone, with miln; 8. Lands 
upon the Forth, between Pullemiln and the road down 
to the ships; 9. Tofts at Stirling, Perth, Linlithgow, 
Haddington, and Renfrew ; 10. Forty acres with a toft 
in Clackmannan, and the miln thereof; 11. Lands at 
Kinclaven ; 12. Lands at Kincardine; 13. Half a carru- 
cate with a toft at Crail; 14. Halfacarrucate with a 
meadow at Balcormack ; 15. A carrucate at Binning; 
16, A carrucate at Kirkintilloch ; 17. Two ox-gangs in 
Dunipace; 18. Other lands in Dunipace; 19. Part of 
the lands of Menstrie ; 20. Lands at Innerkeithen; 21. 
Lands at Duneglin; 22. Lands at Ayr; 23. The lands of 
Fintilloch in Strathern; 24. The lands of Cambus- 
barron ; 25. The landsof Maldar near Touch; 26. Lands 
with milns at Arrengosk ; 27. The lands of Loching. 

“Churches which with their tithes and pertinents 
belonged to it.—1. The church of Clackmannan, with its 
chapels ; 2. The church of Kinkleven, with all its perti- 
nents; 3. The church of Tillicultrie; 4. The church of 
Kincardine ; 5. The church of Glenleafe ; 6. The church 





“* These appear to be the lands in the parish of St- 


Ninians, now called Collie or Corrie, upon the borders of 
which, at a place called Trosk, the Abbot of Cambus- 
kenneth had a country-house.” 








of Egglis, afterwards called Kirktown, and now known 
by the name of St. Ninian’s, with its chapels of Larbert 
and Dunipace, and its other chapels and oratories; 7, 
The church of Alveth (Alva); 8. The church of Kirkin- 
tilloch ; 9. The church of Tillibody, with its chapel at 
Alloa; 10. The church of Fortiviote: 11. The chureh 
of Kilmaronock ; 12. The church of Kinnoul; 13. The 
church of Lecroch (probably Leckrop) ; 14. The church 
of Arrongosk ; 15. The church of Kippen. The patron- 
age of many of these churches likewise belonged to the 
abbacy. When a church was granted to a monastery 
the community drew all the tithes and other emoluments, 
and appointed a vicar to serve the cure, who had an 
allowance out of the small tithes for his maintenance, 
It appears, however, that often there was no worship in 
these churches at all. 

“ Privileges and other casualities belonging to the 
monastery.—1. Fishing with one net in the river of 
Forth between Cambuskenneth and Polmaise; 2. The 
fishings of Karsie and Tillibody; 3. Fishing with one 
net in the river of Clyde, near Renfrew; 4. One salt 
pan with the necessary quantity of land about it; 5. The 
half of the skins and tallow of the beasts slain for the 
king’s use at Stirling; 6. The tenth of all sums paid for 
obtaining decrets in the courts of Stirling and Calantyr; 
7. The kane or custom of one ship; 8. The tenth of the 
king's feus in the lordship of Stirling; 9. Forty shillings 
yearly out of the customs of Perth ; 10. Common pas- 
turage in Pethcorthing; 11. A merk of silver out of the 
revenues of Crail; 12. The pasturage of 500 sheep and 
20 cows at Binning; 13. The privilege of grazing a cer- 
tain number of cows at Borland, near Kincardine; 14, 
The tenth of the feus of Bothkennar, amounting to six 
chalders of grain and eight pounds five pence Scots yearly; 
15. An additional chalder of victual out of Bothkennar, 
by a grant of Sir William More; 16. A pension of an 
hundred shillings out of the church of Blare ; 17. Forty 
shillings out of the king's revenues of Airth, besides the 
tenth of the feus; 18. Ten pounds out of the revenues 
of Plean; 19. Forty shillings out of the revenues of 
Stirling; 20. Twenty cuderni of cheese out of the 
revenues of Stirling ; 2]. Certain privileges in the Tor- 
wood; 22. All the oblations presented to the church of 
the monastery.”—Nimmo’s History of Stirlingshire, 8vo., 
Edin., 1777, pp. 115-17. 

After reading these lists of properties, privileges, 
&c., held by the abbacy, I do not see how any 
unprejudiced man can possibly believe that its 
members were as poor as rats or church mice. It 
was their own party friends who first began to feel 
the pressure or oppression that was gradually 
creeping over them, and moved for reform. If the 
system had gone on as it had done, it seems pro- 
bable that in another hundred years, the Reforma- 
tion not having taken place, the ecclesiastics would, 
instead of owning about the half of Scotland, have 
owned nearly the whole of it, to the grievous injury 
of the inhabitants. 

“ From the middle of the fifteenth century there ap- 
pears a visible decline of that spirit of liberality to those 
religious establishments which, in preceding ages, had 
been so vigorously exerted by all ranks. Donations 
became less frequent, and the immense possessions which 
cathedrals and monasteries had acquired began to be 
considered as public burdens, and that not without cause, 
for near one half of Scotland was in possession of eccle- 
siastics.”—P. 99. 


And p. 129, as to the luxury of the convents :— 
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* At the demolition of these convents [the nunnery of 
Emmanuel, the convent of Dominicans or Black Friars 
in Stirling, the convent of Franciscans or Grey Friars 
at Stirling] more wealth was found in them than was 
consistent with their avowed professions of poverty. 
That of the Grey Friars at Perth, which was also pulled 
down in 1559, was well provided not only with the 
necessaries, but also with the delicacies of life. The 
furniture of the beds and tables was equal in finery to 
that of any of the nobility ; and though there were but 
eight persons in the convent, and it was about the middle 
of May, eight puncheons of salt beef* and great store 
of other victuals were found in it.”—Knox's Hist. 

Who, after this evidence, can possibly believe in 
the indigence or extreme poverty of the abbacy of 
Cambuskenneth ? D. Wuyre. 


Heratpry : THe Rieut To BEAR Arms (5 §. 
xi, 29, 152, 196, 271, 309, 356, 395, 409.)—I cor- 
dially agree with D. Q. V. S. in his remarks upon 
what he calls “ arms finders,” and I hope the sub- 
ject and its remedy will find a little more ventila- 
tion in the pages of “N. & Q.” The evil (to 
which I drew attention in “N. & Q.,” 4S. viii. 
291) is no doubt a serious one, as well to lovers of 
heraldry for its own sake, as also to genealogists. 

I investigated a case some time ago for a friend 
who had received from one of these “ emporiums 
for armorial bearings,” in return for a few shillings, 
a coloured sketch of the arms of (we will say) 
Smith of Dorset with the crest of Smith of York- 
shire, and the only evidence upon which this 
extraordinary finding was made was that furnished 
by his “name and county.” Can any one imagine 
for a moment that this is an isolated case? I quite 
shudder when I consider the work entailed upon 
the genealogists of the future unless they utterly 
discard—for it must come to this—all evidence 
offered by heraldic insignia that cannot show an 
original grant from the College of Arms. Can 
nothing be done to remedy this state of things? 
Is the Heralds’ College utterly powerless in the 
matter? The days of the heralds’ visitations, 
alas! have gone by when this proof would have 
been required. From the time of their discon- 
tinuance—since 1686—we may date the decline of 
heraidry, which now in these matter-of-fact days 
chiefly exists but as a means of revenue—days 
when, for the annual payment of two guineas, the 
carriage of the opulent trader is allowed to bear 
down by its intrusive emblazonry the “simple 
charge” upon the shield that heralded from Caer- 
laverock. It might be impossible to resuscitate 
such visitations, but surely the Heralds’ College 
might devise some solution. 

As matters stand at present the same thing (at 

t so it appears to the would-be “ armigeri” of 
the present day) can be got at the one place for less 
pence than perchance you pay pounds at the other. 





.“* So great a quantity of salt beef in the month of 
May appexrs surprising, and supposes a very great store 
to have been laid up in the beginning of winter.” 
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Will not a comparison such as this furnish Mr. 
Goldney with an argument to illustrate his motion 
in Parliament relative to the Heralds’ College, 
which only an imperative attention to foreign 
affairs prevented from being brought on last 
session ? 

The College of Arms might certainly not disdain 
to deprive its opponents of a strong point of attack 
by endeavouring to adopt some method of meeting 
an evil which, if carried to its extreme limits, 
would seem to suggest, What is the use of a 
Heralds’ College at all? J. S. Upat. 

Inner Temple. 


I do not suppose that Mr. James Horsey will 
find all the laws of armorial bearings in the Statute 
Book. But if he will refer to the statute 13 Ri- 
chard II. ¢. 2, he will find the jurisdiction of the 
Court Military or Court of Chivalry declared. As to 
“the civil jurisdiction of which,” according to 
Blackstone, that is, “the redressing of incroach- 
ments and usurpations in matters of heraldry and 
coat armour, it is the business of this court, accord- 
ing to Sir Matthew Hale, to adjust the right of 
armorial ensigns, bearings, crests, supporters, pen- 
nons, &c., and also rights of place or precedence, 
where the king’s patent or Act of Parliament, 
which cannot be overruled by this court, have not 
already determined it” (vol. iii. bk. iii. ch. vii.). 
More recently there are the observations of Mr. 
Serjeant Stephen to the same effect :— 

“Notice may here be taken of the ancient and long 

disused Court of Chivalry (or Court Military), which used 
to be held before the Lord High Constable and Earl 
Marshal of England. It was not a court of record, but 
had a jurisdiction criminal as well as civil, relating, in 
the former case, to deeds of arms and war, and in the 
latter to the redressing of injuries of honour, and of en- 
croachments in matters of coat armour, precedency, and 
other distinctions of families." 
Then follows a reference to Sir Matthew Hale, w.s. 
and to Blackstone, with a further list of authorities 
(Stephen’s Commentaries, Lond., 1868, vol. iii. bk. v. 
ch. v. p. 466, note 0). 

This court would decide according to precedent 
and its own rules, for which in every case there 
can no more be a statute to which they are actually 
referable than there can be in respect of the de- 
cisions of the Court of Chancery. 

Ep. MarsHatl. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


Irish MempBers IN THE First PARLIAMENT OF 
THE Unitep Kinepom (5% §. xii. 22, 96.)—In 
selecting the members to sit for Irish constituencies 
in the first Parliament of the United Kingdom the 
following course was adopted, from which it will 
be seen that Mr. Wine is wrong in supposing 
a special election. 

The members for the counties retained their 
seats, as also those for Dublin and Cork cities, the 
only ones returning two members to the United 
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Parliament. In the case of boroughs which had 
returned two members to the Irish Parliament and 
were now semi-disfranchised, it was decided by 
ballot which of the two should retain his seat, the 
names being written on slips of paper and drawn 
from a glass by the Deputy Clerk of the Crown. 
In one or two instances the necessity for balloting 
was obviated by the voluntary withdrawal of one 
of the two sitting members. Both the old members 
for Dundalk and Clonmel resigned their seats, 
rendering newelections necessary for these boroughs, 
when Messrs. Corry and Bagwell were respectively 
returned. 

The members for Londonderry county at the 
Union were Hon. C. W. Stewart and the Earl of 
Tyrone. The latter became a peer during the 
recess, and was succeeded by Sir George Hill in 
January, 1801. Similarly the Hon. H. 8. Prittie, 
M.P. for Carlow, succeeded to the peerage during 
the recess. His seat was filled by his brother, the 
Hon. F. A. Prittie, on whose resignation in July, 
1801, Mr. C. W. Ormsby was elected. St. George 
Daly was the member for Galway until March, 
1801, when he resigned on being appointed a Baron 
of the Exchequer in Ireland. The Hon. J. B. 
Ponsonby succeeeded him. The members for 
Queen’s County at the Union were Sir John Par- 
nell, Bart., and the Right Hon. C. H. Coote. On 
the death of Sir J. Parnell, Mr. Wellesley Pole 
was returned Dec. 8, 1801. Mr. Coote succeeded 
to the peerage early in 1802, and his seat was filled 
by the election of Mr. Henry Parnell, afterwards 
Lord Congleton. The member for Longford county 
was Sir William Gleadowe Newcomen, Bart. (not 
George). Aurrep B. Beaven, M.A. 


Tue Tuames (5 §, xi. 188, 217, 238, 278.)— 
Habington, in his Castara, pt. i., has a sonnet to 
the Thames (Arber’s reprint, p. 35). 

Geo. L. Aprerson. 

The Common, Wimbledon. 


ARBITRARY OR Conventional Worp Forma- 
Trion (4" §. vii. 533; xi. 461; 5S. ii. 216 ; iii. 
177.)—The word revalenta offers another example 
of this mode of word formation. The original 
word was ervalenta, which is still sometimes seen,* 
and this was very anomalously though ingeniously 
formed from Ervwm lens, the botanical name of 
the lentil. It may be thought that revalenta is 
a mere transposition of ervalenta for the sake of 
euphony, and euphony may perhaps have had a 
trifle to do with the transposition. The main 
reason, however, no doubt was that it was seen that 
by substituting re for er the word would have the 
appearance of being derived from the Lat. revalesco, 
though it had in reality nothing to do with it, and 
so would allure by holding out the prospect of the 
recovery of health. That this is not a mere sur- 








* See Dr. Pavy’s Treatise on Food, p. 310. 





mise on my part is shown by the form which the 

originators of the food have given to the word in 

French, viz., revalesciére, which contains nearly the 

whole of the Latin verb and gives up still more 

of the original Latin words. CHANCE, 
Sydenham Hill. 


Genius “AN INFINITE CAPACITY FOR TAKING 
pains” (5 §. xii. 68, 97.)—Longfellow says, 
“ Believe me, the talent of success is nothing more 
than doing what you can do well, and doing well 
whatever you do without a thought of fame” 
(Hyperion, bk. i. last chapter). I quote this not 
because I agree with the definition given above of 
genius, any more than I do with that given by one 
of Bulwer Lytton’s characters, I think in the Lady 
of Lyons, “ He is a genius: he can do everything 
but that which is useful.” Your correspondents 
seem to confound success with genius. Perhaps, 
if we could get the exact words of Goethe with the 
context (and doubtless they were in Longfellow’s 
mind when he penned the above), we should find 
that his dictum applied to success ; that without 
pains even genius could not achieve the highest 
fame for the noblest productions of the human 
mind. 

I take genius to be an innate capacity for doing, 
untaught and without effort, in a superior way, 
what others do after great effort and application, 
and without this capacity taking pains will only 
produce mediocrity. What amount of pains alone, 
or what “knowledge of the use of tools,” could 
have produced a competitive rival to the caleu- 
lating boy Bidder? I have seen and watched 
Morphy when he was playing six games of chess at 
the same time without looking at the boards. This 
was genius which no amount of knowledge of the 
men, and no amount of trouble, could attain. The 
very fact of pains being taken by a genius is that, 
having capacity, every law, rule, or principle that 
should govern or regulate his particular bent 
becomes easy and plain, and progress and develop- 
ment afford pleasure, because little or no effort is 
required in their pursuit. 

An infinite capacity for hard work is not a good 
definition of genius, because the possession of the 
capacity of genius renders work light and easy. 
have seen a boy of six, without instruction, go to 
a piano and pick out a tune with the proper chords 
for the bass, and give imitations of singers that he 
had heard. His genius has been developed since, 
to the great delight and satisfaction of his masters, 
who have said, “It is a pleasure to teach him, 
because he is so quick and all comes so easily to 
him.” Pains and “knowledge of tools” would 
not alone have done this. 

Those who have the honour of using the for- 
mula R.A. have doubtless taken infinite pains, but 
the genius for art was there to facilitate its pursuit. 
Without study and application their genius might 
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only have obtained a bohemian fame—perhaps only 
such as that of the mild genius who excites the as- 
tonishment of the multitude by his delineation of 
the objects of earth, air, sea, and water on the foot- 
Genius, however contemptible, is there. 
Fis next-door neighbour, without the innate capa- 
city, but with the strongest determination and the 
t greed for hard work, might labour for 
and not be able to produce an ichthyological 
specimen that the gazing public would reward 
with their pennies, because it was immediately 
identified as a mackerel. I have known, and do 
know, many dramatists who are very much given 
to “hard work,” but I have only heard of one 
Shakespere. CLARRY. 


This was the doctrine of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
held in common with Dr. Johnson. It has merely 
acquired polish and point in being passed about— 
like many other good sayings, which first came into 
existence in a more or less nebulous form, and 
have gradually been fashioned into epigrams. It 
may be found, slightly varying in form, in several 
of Reynolds’s discourses :— 

“Tt seems, indeed, to have been his constant and 
decided opinion that ‘the superiority attainable in any 

it whatever does not originate in an innate pro- 

ity of the mind for that pursuit in particular, but 

=f on the general strength of the intellect, and on 

the intense and constant application of that strength to 

a specific purpose.’ ”—Beechey’s Life of Reynolds, 1835, 
vol. i. p. 35. 

“His own opinion on the subject has already been 
stated; and Johnson’s notion, that ‘true genius is a 
mind of large general powers accidentally determined to 
some particular direction,’ appears to have suggested or 
confirmed it.”—J/id., p. 39. 

“There is one precept, however, in which I shall only 
be opposed by the vain, the ignorant, and the idle. I 
am not afraid that I shall repeat it too often. You 
must have no dependence on your own genius. If you 
have great talents, industry will improve them; if you 
have but moderate abilities, industry will supply their 
deficiency (second discourse).”—Jbiz., p. 327. 


Read especially his sixth discourse. R. R. 
Boston. 


Samepen’s “Greek Grammar” anv “ Pos- 
seu Cottoquia” (5 §. xii. 68.)—In answer to 
my query, the Rev. W. D. Macray suggests that 
it was Camden’s Grammar which Bishop Morley 
Wished the Southampton boys to learn. He is 
probably right. The mistake in the name, how- 
ever, is not mine. Copies of the school statutes 
Were invariably appended to the leases of the school 
Premises to the head masters. From the earliest 
af these which I could find I took my list, and I 
have referred again to three copies, of the dates 
Teapectively of 1696, 1770, and 1813, and the word 
appears written clearly Sambden, without avy 
possibility of doubt. But I think I ought to men- 
fon the error. The other work, I am informed 


Colloquia, Gr. et Lat., one edition at Wittemberg 
in 1618. J. Survester Davigs. 
Woolston, Southampton. 


C. C. C. Oxrorp (5 S. xii. 41.)—The list of 
communions for various years given by J. E. T. R. 
is not very easy to understand. What is the pre- 
cise meaning of the double year date in each case? 
Especially, what is the meaning in the last clause 
of the paragraph, “ 1583-4 : only two communions, 
Easter Day, Sept. 1”? To what year do these 
two communions belong? The days of the month 
can scarcely in every case indicate the actual dates 
of the celebrations of the holy communion, as in 
1579 Sept. 7 falls on a Monday, Oct. 10 on a Satur- 
day. As to the last day in the list, Sept. 1, it is 
not plain to what year it belongs ; if to 1583 it 
falls on a Sunday, if to 1584 ona Tuesday. The 
custom seems to have been established in 1579 of 
celebrating on the first Sunday in each month. It 
is scarcely probable that within four or five years 
this rule should have been so widely departed from 
that there should be only two communions in the 
whole year. The choice of Ash Wednesday and 
Good Friday as two days for communions in 1572 
(presumably the year intended, as Ash Wednesday 
falls on Feb. 20, 1572) is worthy of a note. In 
1579, Apri] 19, Easter Sunday, should undoubtedly 
be added to the days on which there was a cele- 
bration. 

An accurate list (if it could be obtained) of the 
celebrations in the earlier years of Elizabeth’s reign 
would be interesting ; such a one as that given in 
the article to which I have alluded is unfortunately 
worse than useless. Jounson Balty. 

Pallion Vicarage. 


Diprose’s “ History or St. Cement Danes” 
(5% §. xii. 106.)—I have on my shelf the second 
volume of this work, which I purchased (second- 
hand) of my bookseller Dec. 1, 1876. Having had 
the first volume some time, I was informed that a 
second volume was issued, and I sent to Diprose’s 
office for it. My messenger brought back on this 
and several subsequent occasions the same mes- 
sage—that it was not yet published. I then saw 
and purchased the copy I now possess. Again I 
sent to Diprose’s office to inquire if the second 
volume was issued, and received the same reply, 
which so excited my curiosity that I again sent 
my messenger to make the same inquiry, with 
instructions to state that a copy of the desired 
volume had been seen. This remark produced the 
information that the volume had not been pub- 
lished, and if a volume had been seen it must have 
been a copy that had been forwarded to the press. 
My messenger also brought me a circular, headed 
“Will be published in a few days (waiting sub- 
scription list only) Vol. II. Some Account of St. 





, Clement Danes,” &c. 
the same source, is Joh. Posselii Familiaria | 


This circular also contains 
copies of the opinions of the press, amongst them 
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that of the Times for April 21, 1876. The volume 
is uniform with the first, contains 360 pages, in- 
cluding appendix, index, and after the index the 
account of the opening of St. Clement’s Vestry 
Hall, Nov. 23, 1875. The preface is dated 
January, 1876. I have never seen another copy, 
and I am still curious to know why it was never 
published. ae Oe 
Croydon. 


Tue Spanish Armapa (5 §, xii. 108.)—The 
thin quarto referred to by Anon. was published in 
1798, and is entitled Names of the Nobility and 
<ientry who contributed to the Defence of the 
Country at the time of the Spanish Invasion, 1588. 
The late Mark Antony Lower says that, according 
to the introduction, the above work “is taken 
from a manuscript written in that year [1588], 
when Queen Elizabeth directed Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, Keeper of the Privy Seal, to inform the 
Lieutenant of each county, that ‘for the better 
withstanding of the intended invacon of this 
Realme, upon the great preparacons made by the 
King of Spaine, both by sea and land, the last 
yere, the same having been suche as the like was 
never prepared yet anie time against this Realme,’ 
she required from her loving subjects an extra- 
ordinary aid by way of loan for the defence of the 
country.” In so far as regards the county of 
Sussex, the names of the contributors are printed 
in extenso in the first volume of the Sussex Archeo- 
logical Collections, with brief genealogical remarks 
by Mr. Lower. One hundred and eight of the 
Sussex gentry and yeomanry of this southern 
county responded to their queen’s invitation, and 
the aggregate sum subscribed by them amounted 
to nearly 4,5001., and if the other counties of “ this 
Realme” contributed in the same proportion, the 
result must have been as gratifying to her Tudor 
Majesty as it was creditable to the loyalty and 
patriotism of her loving subjects. Famous names 
occur on this Sussex list: among those passed 
away are Carylls, Coverts, Culpeppers, Dobells, 
May (father of May, the historian and poet), 
Sherley (father of the celebrated “ three brothers ” 
Sherley); while of those still influential in the 
county there are Barttelotts, Elphicks, Gages, 
Gorings, Pelhams, Shelleys, &c. One contributor 
of 251. is Thomas Cobden, a West Sussex yeoman, 
an ancestor, direct or collateral, of the Richard 
Cobden of our own days, who, it will be remembered, 
now sleeps among his West Sussex kindred. 

Henry Campxiy, F.S.A. 

Reform Club. 


Repcoats (5 §, xii. 27.)—The assertion of 
Higden’s Polychronicon, that red was the colour of 
the uniform of the Roman soldiery in the time 
of the consuls, does not seem to rest upon any 
ancient author. We know that the paludamentum, 
or general's military cloak, was of a red colour 








in the time of the Roman Republic. But the 
common soldier's coarse cloak called sagum, usually 
worn by him, and mentioned by Livy, Cvesar, and 
Tacitus, was most probably of a dark-blue natural 
colour, as the epithet “ czruleus,” applied to it 
by Ennius, seems to confirm. In later times of 
the empire, however, with the spread of luxury 
there was a growing fashion to wear garments of 
various colours—scarlet, violet, and purple—which 
may have been introduced also among the legions 
and cohorts of the imperial army. Cp. Guhl and 
Koner, Leben der Griechen und Romer, third ed., 


pp. 601 and 607. H. Kress, 
Oxford. 
May Morntne at Macpaten Co xtece, 


Oxrorp (5® §. xi. 385.)—The Musical Time 
for May 1, 1848, gives the hymn mentioned by 
Mr. MarsHatt, with music composed by Dr, 
Benjamin Rogers (1625-95). It is there called 
Hymnus Eucharisticus, and commences “Te Deum 
Patrem colimus, Te laudibus prosequimur,” &e, 
Freperick E. Sawyer 

Brighton. 

Str CHaries Suinespy (5 §. xi. 488)— 
“Colonel Charles Slingsbye buried July 7, 1644, 
in York Minster.” Mr. Skaife adds in a note, 
“Tam unable to assign a place for Sir Charles in 
the family pedigree” (The Yorkshire Archeol. and 
Topog. Journal, vol. i. p. 236). L. L. H. 


“Prorry” (5% §. xii. 48.)—In Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary “ plottie” (so spelt) is defined 
to be “a hot drink, properly denoting one of an 
intoxicating character.” The author subjoins two 
quotations from St. Ronan, iii. 37, 41: “ Get usa 
jug of mulled wine, plottie as you call it. . . . Your 
plottie is excellent, ever since I taught you to mix 
the spices in the right proportion.” The word is 
of common use in Scotland for mulled rey 
A. 


As an old resident of Sydenham, I have made 
inquiries concerning “ plotty,” and the only in- 
formation procurable is that the village inn men- 
tioned is the “Greyhound,” Sydenham (close to 
Campbell’s residence) ; but “ plotty” is unknown 
now, nor can it be ascertained there of what it was 
composed. Jas. CurTIs. 

12, Old Jewry Chambers, E.C. 


Warertoo (5" §, xii. 28.)—I believe that my 
father was one of many who, on June 18, 1815, 
went to the neighbourhood of the Tower to listen 
to a dull, continuous sound which, rightly or 
wrongly, was assumed to be that of guns, | 
which was borne up the river. E. C. G. 


n 

“ He MUST NEEDS GO THAT THE DEVIL DRIVES 
(5™ S. xii. 48.)—Marlowe was certainly quoting 
an older saying which was familiar in his time, 3 
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he was born in 1564, and could not have written 
Doctor Faustus much before 1584. It is to be 
found in Heywood’s Johan Johan the Husbande, 
Tyb his Wyfe, and Syr Jhan the Priest, printed 
by Rastall, 1533 :— 
“There is a proverb which trewe now preveth, 
He must nedes go that the dyvell dryveth.” 

It is plain, therefore, that the saying was spoken 
of asa “proverb” half a century before the time 
when Marlowe quoted it. Epwarp So.ty. 


“Snotover Papers” (5 §. xii. 48.)—The 
“Shotover Papers” appeared at intervals of a fort- 
night during term at Oxford, between Feb. 23, 
1874, and Feb. 9, 1875, with one special Com- 
memoration number, June, 1874. There were 
thirteen numbers in all, and the set was published 
as a volume in 1875 by J. Vincent, 90, High St., 
Oxford. The five editors were undergraduates. 
The papers, without aiming at any high literary 
standard like the Oxford Spectator, were undeniably 
clever and smartly written. Fama. 

Oxford. 


Curtpren’s Games (5"*§, xii. 28.)—Undoubtedly 
there are some of these that are perennial—the 
skipping-rope, for example, in the case of girls, and 
marbles with boys—and others that come in and go 
out at varying periods. Thus I have noticed in 
June and July our pavements become covered 
with figures of a rude sort, by which both sexes 
play at “hop-scotch.” The rules and practice of 
this game appear to vary considerably in different 
districts, judging from the variations observable in 
the chalked-out squares or angular figures within 
which the hoppers display their dexterity. 

J. BR. S.C. 

Hawrtuorne’s “Mosses From AN Otp Manse” 
(5" S. xii. 47.)—I think Mr. Bovcaier will find 
that A Virtwoso’s Collection was first published in 
England in Mr. H. A. Page’s Life of Hawthorne 
(Henry S. King & Co.). Was not Routledge’s 
edition of the Mosses published some time before ? 
My impression is that the latter has no date, but 
Iam at present unable to refer to either of the 
volumes. WituiamM Grorce Biack. 

Reinsgraben, Gittingen. 


“ Asamopa ” (5 §. xii. 28.)—Sheep are fond 
of parsley, therefore it is extremely probable that 
goats also relish the plant. It is very much re- 
commended to be sown amongst the grass seeds in 
sheep pastures. Rozert Houwanp. 

Norton Hill, Runcorn, 


Caprioter : Cas (5 §. xii. 65.)—The Loncon 
cabriolet was in use prior to 1828. A note in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1823, pt. i. p. 463, fixes 
the exact date of its introduction :— 

_“ April 23. Cabriolets were, in honour of his Majesty’s 
birthday, introduced to the public this morning. They 


are built to hold two persons besides the driver (who is 
partitioned off from his company), and are furnished 
with a book of fares for the use of the public to prevent 
the possibility of imposition. These books will be found 
in a pocket hung inside of the head of the cabriolet. 
The fares are one third less than hackney coaches.” 

The word cab was at that time not used in good 
society ; it was known as a vulgar slang term 
meaning a house of bad fame (Bee’s Slang Dic- 
tionary, 1823). Hence persons who were precise 
and afraid of being misunderstood long hesitated 
to use the phrase “ I went in a cab.” 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Extinct Barony or Bennatt (5* §, xii. 47.)— 
Edmondson gives the arms of Benhall as Arg., a 
cross sarcelly gu. and a bend az. A cross cercelée 
differs but slightly from a cross moline, so those 
arms seem to be based on the oft-cited bearing of 
Sir Guy Ferre (the authority for which is the Roll 
of Edward II.), with perhaps a reference to the 
“cross engrailed” appearing in the arms of the 
Uffords. Robert de Benhall married, before 1342, 
Eva, daughter and heiress of John, Baron Claver- 
ing, whom he survived at her death in Sept., 
1369. He died s.p., and was buried, as was his 
wife, at Langley Abbey, Norfolk, a foundation of 
her ancestors. He was the fourth husband of Eva, 
whose second husband was Sir Thomas de Ufford, 
killed at Bannockburn, 1314, and buried also at 
Langley. . 

The manor of Benhall, Suffolk, was bought by 
Sir Guy Ferre before 20 Edw. I., and, as he died 
without heirs, was escheated to the Crown, and 
then granted to Sir Robert de Ufford. Query, 
at what date? Kirby, Suffolk Traveller, says 
2 Edw. IIT. (1328). And was the grantee Robert 
de Ufford, the son (living 1344) of Eva by Thomas, 
or his first cousin Robert, created Earl of Suffolk, 
March, 1336-7? In either case it appears not 
improbable that Eva’s connexion with the Ufford 
family, who held Benhall, would account for her 
marrying one Robert de Benhall, who probably 
only derived his name from the place of his birth, 
and may have been a person of mean extraction. 
Banks says his summons to Parliament in 1360 
was probably jure uxoris, though the writ was 
personal, without any reference to a barony. A 
great heiress of those days, who had been thrice 
married to scions of baronial houses (two of her 
husbands were Audleys), was not unlikely on the 
fourth occasion to have consulted only her own 
inclination if she had the power of choice. 

W. E. B. 


Robert de Benhall was summoned to Parliament 
by writ April 3, 1360, which, I suppose, would be 
the thirty-fourth year of Edward III. ; but neither 
he nor any of his descendants appears to have been 
summoned to Parliament afterwards. I can find 
no mention of any baron of the name or title of 





Benhall. Freperic LARPENT. 
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“ Howrectas” (5®S. xii. 62.)— It may interest 
our readers to know that Mr. Kenneth R. H. 
Mackenzie published a version of Owlyglass, illus- 
trated by “ Crowquill,” in the year 1860 (London, 
Triibner & Co.). It is excellently well translated 
from the German, and its perusal may amuse 
many. James Roperts Brown. 


“ Harts,” Toe Otpest HerepiTrary SURNAME 
on Recorp (5™ §S. xi. 466; xii. 55.)—I regret 
that I must leave to others to state to what date 
exactly my family, Bannerman of Elsick, can trace 
their surname, or whether Scotch or English here- 
ditary surnames have the better claim to prece- 
dence, but I believe we are one of the earliest of 
the Scotch. 

I have a publication, printed in Aberdeen by 
D. Chalmers & Co. in 1812, probably for the 
seventh baronet, holding this view. In mentioning 
that the name “had its origin in the privilege 
held by the progenitors of the family of carrying 
the royal standard,” the king’s “ standard in time 
of war,” and that “they were hereditary banner- 
bearers, ‘ equites vexillarii,’ to our kings about the 
tenth and eleventh centuries,” notes are given as 
follows : “Scott Chronicon, lib. xii., apud 1100. 
Many new names came out at this time, as Lock- 
hart, Gordon, Seyton, &c. Others got their sur- 
names by their offices, as Stewart, Urquhart, 
Bannerman,” &, “Sir George Mackenzie says 
there were no surnames ‘ before Malcolm Caen- 
more’s time.’ According to Sir James Balfour... 
Keith and Hay were the oldest surnames.” These 
notes and references could probably be easily 
verified. G. Banyermay, Bart. 

Brackley, Northamptonshire. 


I wrote with the object of finding out from some 
of your correspondents the exact reference to the 
MSS., and for any further information «about 
the family to which they relate ; also, of finding 
out whether that note was authentic or not. 


H. C. 


Scorca Terrirortat Names (5" §. xi. 488; 
xii. 93.)—Cosmo Innes, in his book on Scotch Sur- 
names, gives a list of those taken from places ; 
amongst others I find that of Forsyth or Forsythe. 
Can any of your readers inform me where that 
place is, and what is the derivation of the word ? 

Scorvs. 


Tne Master or Arts Gown, Oxrorn (5" §. 
xi. 273 ; xii. 113.)—The late Dr. Bliss, Principal 
of St. Mary Hall, and once Registrar of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford—no mean authority—told me, 
some quarter of a century ago, that he believed 
the gown with velvet sleeves, now exclusively 
worn by the proctors, was once the usual dress 

wn of the ordinary master of arts of Oxford. 
fe may be observed that, both in shape and in 
the cut of the sleeves, it is exactly the same as the 











more conspicuous dress gowns worn by the D.D, 

and the D.C.L. Even the gentleman commoner 

in former years had a dress gown, made of silk 

with sleeves studded with silken tassels, somewhat 

like that of the parish clerk of a London chureh 

forty years ago. Jonny Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I have been told by an eye-witness—himself 
then a B.A.—that the present proctor’s gown was 
worn by all the masters in the Sheldonian Theatre 
when the “allied sovereigns” visited Oxford in 
1814. Epwarp H. Mars#att, 


W anv V (5™ §, vii. 28, 58, 75, 217, 297.) 
—TI hasten to give a mite of evidence on the 
question of the interchange of these sounds in the 
present day. Not many weeks since I heard a 
native of a Kentish seaside town say to my 
daughter, “ You will have to bathe a little further 
away from the pier to-day, miss, because of the 
wessels,” referring to two colliers which were lyi 
near the usual bathing-place. This was re 
verbatim et literatim, for the lady to whom the 
remark was addressed did not hear it distinctly at 
first. F. 8. 

Merton, Surrey. 


“Smurrine ” (5 §. xi. 68, 271.)—It has sur- 
prised me to find that none of your correspondents 
has identified the word smore, or smoor, wi 
“ smother,” which was used by our earlier English 
writers as a noun as well as a verb :-— 

“ Thus must I from the smoke into the smother ; 
From tyrant duke unto a tyrant brother.” 
Shaks.,, As You Like Jt, i.2 

“Tn a word, a man were better relate himself toa 
statue or picture, than to suffer his thoughts to pass in 
smother.”—Bacon, £ss. xxvii., “ On Friendship.” 

As to the form smore or smoor, it may be remarked 
that the softening of th in words of this kind is 
very common in English. Abbott, Sh y 
Grammar, p. 347, refers to this fact, and, after 
mentioning that whether and ever are often 
whe’r or where and ¢’er, says, “ Some, but it is im- 
possible to say what, degree of ‘ softening.’ though 
not expressed in writing, seems to have affected th 
in the following words” :— 

Brother (Rich. IT., v. 3, 137). 

Either (J.C., iv.1, 23; Rich. ITT., i. 2, 64, &), 
Further (1 Hen. IV., iii. 1, 257). 

Hither (Rich. ITT., i. 4, 250). 

Neither (Merch, Ven., i. 1, 178). 

Rather (3 Hen. VT., i. 1, 224, &c.). 

Thither (2 Hen. VI, i. 4, 78). 

Whether (Com. of Err., iv. 1, 60; J. C,%. 4 
, &e.). 

Whither (Lear, ii. 4, 299). 

I have not given all Dr. Abbott’s references, not 
have I copied his quotations at length, as any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” can verify them for himself. 


30. 
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During a spare half-hour I have collected a few 
instances of this form of contraction, both from 
our ordinary language and from provincial dialects. 

Ordinary Language. 

Other becomes “ or” (noticed by Abbott, l.c.). 

Hither becomes “ here,” thither becomes “there,” 
whither becomes “ where,”—not to be confounded 
with the locatives here, there, where. 

Provincial Dialects, 

Brother (brore), “ broo,” North (Halliwell). I 
have supposed an intermediate form on the analogy 
of “ mo,” “ moe,” for more. 

Leather becomes “ leer,” North (Halliwell). 

Mother becomes “mur” (used in the sense of 
hysteria in Shaks., Lear, ii. 4, 

“0, how this mother swells up toward my heart ! 

Hysterica passio, down, thou climbing sorrow, 

Thy element’s below” ; 
and by Bacon in that of (1) phlegm—this use is 
mentioned, but not quoted by Halliwell—(2) 
the sediment of a liquid, “the mothers of waters 
distilled,” Nat. Hist., § 357: this quotation is 
from Richardson). 

“ Deafe eares, blind eyes, the palsie, goute and mur, 

And cold would kill thee, but for fire and fur.” 
Rowland’s More Knaves Yet, 1612. 
This is quoted by Halliwell, s.v. “ Mur,” which he 
explains as “a severe cold with hoarseness.” 

Rather becomes “rare,” Devon=early (Halli- 
well). 

Whether becomes “ whe’er,” “ where,” Somerset. 

To these may be added :— 

Vaar==“ foder” or “fader.” Friesian dialect 
of the island of Sylt. Quoted from Kohl’s T'ravels 
in Marsh’s Eng. Lang., ed. Smith, p. 24. 

Far for “ farther,’ North (Halliwell). It may 
be argued that this is really the older form, being 
equivalent to Old Eng. ferre, A.-S. fyrre; but it 
is possible that we have in “farther” not a mere 
confusion with “further” (comparative of “ forth”), 
as is usually said, but a genuine instance of the 
old form of comparative in -ther, which is seen in 
either, other, whether. 

Perhaps bore may be merely a contracted form 
of “ bother.” 

As to the word smother itself, some of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” who are better acquainted with the 
Celtic languages than I am will be able to say 
whether we are to look for its origin in the Gaelic 
smuidreach, explained in M‘Alpine’s Gaelic Dic- 
tionary as “a bolt of smoke.” 

A. E. Quexerr. 


The word smoor (the double o pronounced like 
French eu) is quite common in Scotland in the 
sense of “‘smother” or “suffocate.” ‘The lifts 
may fa’ an’ smoor the laverocks” is an ordinary 
= said satirically about anything which is 

ly possible or unlikely. Smor (with the o 





“ butter.” 
of the word smurring in the sense of “ purring. 
When a cat is lying comfortably before the fire, 
and giving out that musical sound, some country 
folks say, “Do you hear the cat smurring?” Has 
this any connexion with Mrs. Grote’s use of the 
word ? C. 


This word has no doubt a Flemish origin. One 
frequently sees painted up, in Antwerp and other 
places in Belgium, the notice “ Net te smooren” 
(No smoking). Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

The word smurr is a common expression in 
Norfolk to denote a very fine rain. 

Georce Sexton. 


There is, however, another application 


” 


PRovVERBS WHICH HAVE CHANGED THEIR MEAN- 
Ines (5 §. ix. 345, 470; x. 193, 352; xi. 137, 
177, 258.)—Proverbs ought generally to be ac- 
cepted literally where possible. 

“ Muckle din and little ’oo, 
As the deil said when he clippit the sow,” 
is the Scottish rendering of it. A sow probably 
would make “ muckle din” when it was “ clippit” 
by such a personage as “the deil,” and there is 
certainly not much “’oo” to get, but there is 
some, which is used when dyed for fly dressing. 
I used to pay the well-known Mrs. Hogg (no rela- 
tion to pigs) 8s. an ounce forit. J. R. Hate, 


I believe Mr. Sotty will find information on 
this subject in The Handbook of Proverbs, and in 
the Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs in “ B 


sohn’s Anti- 
quarian Library.” W. M. M. 


A collection of proverbial sayings has been 
made by Dr. Mair, and is published by G. Rout- 
ledge & Sons. J. H. 


Surroy, Lorp Lextneron, 1645 (5™ S. xii. 89, 
116.)—The account given of his creation in Collins’s 
Peerage, second edit., 1710, in part answers this 
question (vol. i. pt. ii. p. 95) :— 

“Robert Sutton of Auhram or Aram, Notts. Esq., 
having in the time of the late unhappy Troubles diversly 
manifested his Loyalty to King Charles the first, in 
supplying his Majesty with considerable aid and large 
assistance, in garrisoning the town of Newark upon Trent, 
where continuing out the whole course of the destructive 
Wars, he performed no little Service. In consideration 
whereof, and by reason of his lineal descent from the 
heiress of the honourable family of Lexington...... he was 
advanced to the dignity of Baron Lexington of Aram.” 

The title became extinct in 1723 on the death 
of the second lord, when the Lexington estates 
passed to hisnephew Lord Robert Manners. Besides 
Burke’s Dormant and Extinct Peerage, 1866, p. 523, 
for particulars of the extinct family of Sutton, see 
the Peerage of the present time for the existing 
families of Manners Sutton (Viscount Canterbury) 
and Manners (Baron). Much information is also 





Pronounced as above) is the south Norse word for 





to be found in The Lexington Papers (Lond., 1851, 
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: ; 
8vo., pp. 1-360), edited by the Hon. H. Manners | for some years to come, In fact, the old man is a wonder 


Sutton from the MS. at Kelham Hall, the seat of 
Lord Lexington. Epwarp Souty. 


“Four went ways” (5% §. xi. 485; xii. 74, 
118.)—I owe an apology to Mr. Strtweti. Green- 
wood’s map (1823) has misled me. It does not 
show any road intersecting that from Dorking to 
Newdigate, but in an earlier map (1818) prefixed 
to Timbs’s Picturesque Promenade round Dorking 
the road is laid down as it now exists. It completes 
the four ways or wents which I have no doubt gave 
a name to the pond, as Mr. STILWELL suggests. 
If a went means a way, “four went ways” is 
tautologous. Richardson who, unlike so many 
lexicographers, gives a reference when he quotes 
an author, cites the following instances of went 
way from Chaucer and Spenser :—“ At a turning 
of a went How Creusa was ylost” (House of Fame, 
bk. i. lL. 182); “Troilus is .. .. by a prive wente 
into my chamber com” (Troylus and Cryseyde, 
bk. iii. 1. 738). I may add another instance : 
** Doun by a flowry grene wente ” (The Boke of the 
Duchesse, 1. 398) ; “ Farre under ground from tract 
of living went” (Faerie Queene, bk. iv. c. ii.) ; 
** Shall breath itself a while after so long a wente” 
(tb., c. v.). SURRIENSIS. 


Cuurcn Bett Crstoms (5 §. xi. 186, 276.)— 
There is a custom I have noticed at some churches 
of ringing the bell three times quickly in succes- 
sion, with three strokes only each time, and then 
ringing it once with nine strokes. What is the 
meaning of the custom ? 


R. P. Hampron Roperts. 


In this place the striking is three times three 
for a male, and three times two for a female, on 
the tenor bell; but for children under twelve, 
twice three for a male, and twice two for a female, 
on the treble bell. Geo. L. Apperson. 

The Common, Wimbledon. 


Seventy Years or Weppep Lire (5" §, xii. 
45.)\—The subjoined cutting is taken from the 
Nottingham Journal of the 11th ultimo. The 
village of Cotgrave is situate about six miles south- 
east of Nottingham :— 


“Under the above heading there was a paragraph in 
last Friday's Journal giving an account of a remarkable 
instance of two married people living together seventy 
years und over. The facts, it seems, were procured from 
the epitaphs on some old gravestones in a churchyard in 
Wales, and I believe the dates given were some 150 or 
200 years back. Now we need not go so far from home, 
nor so far back for dates, to find an instance of this kind. 
We have in this village a living specimen of over seventy 
years of married life. There is a couple of old people, of 
the name of Crampton, now living together in this parish, 
who are both over ninety years of age, and they have 
lived together man and wife over seventy years. Their 
oldest son, now living, is seventy years of age. What 


makes the case more remarkable, the old people are so 
well and hearty, and to all appearance are likely to live 


| upon earth. 





He is to be seen each morning out with his 
basket of victuals, soon after six o'clock, going, not exactly 
to work, but to ‘tend’ cows in the lanes, and this he 
does, staying out in all weathers, until towards fiye 
o'clock in the afternoon. He may be seen almost any 
day on some of our roads, either sitting on a bank, with 
his glasses on, reading a tract or an old newspaper, or else 
he is engaged gathering up a little manure off the road, 
The old man is as cheerful as a lark, and his voice ig go 
strong that you can hear him shout nearly half a mile off, 
Altogether it is really a remarkable case. 
“ Cotgrave. GrorGcE HIcKirna,” 


F. D, 
Nottingham. 


Curtous Curistran Names (5% §S. x. 106, 196, 
376 ; xi. 58, 77, 198.)—In the register of marriages 
at Halifax parish church (Dec. 1. 1878) is the 
name of a witness, Charity H. This may be taken 
in future days as the name of a woman, but it is 
indeed that of a man. On inquiry into the cause 
of such a name, it was found that the names Faith 
and Hope had been given to his sisters ; and his 
father on his deathbed wished the name Charity 
to be given to a child that was then expected. A 
boy, however, was born, and friends were puzzled 
how to carry out the father’s wish, when one in- 
geniously suggested “And Charity,” perhaps 
thinking that “ And” would serve as a male name, 
as it did duty sometimes for Andrew. The man 
said that he was married under the name of And 
Charity H. On searching the registers afterwards 
he was found to be correct ; but for some cause or 
other he had dropped the And, and signed himself 
Charity alone 1 may add to this, that in Hunter's 
Deanery of Doncaster (vol. ii. p. 143) occurs the 
name of Patience Warde, who was of Hooton 
Paynel and became Lord Mayor of London in 
1681. His father, after the birth of six sons, 
vowed that if he had another he should be called 
Patience. He kept his vow: nor did the name 
pass out of the family, for his brother’s grandson 
bore the name ; but in the next generation it was 
Latinized and became Patientius. 

On a tablet in Halifax Church occurs “ Ann 

Richard, daughter of Richard and Margaret 
Dobson.” T. C. 


In the face of Rev. xiv. 4, for which see Vulgate 
as well as English version, it seems going rather 
too far to speak of Virgo as being inappropriate 
“as a Christian term to a man.” Still, the bap- 
tismal appellation in the case mentioned by Dr. 
BRUSHFIELD seems to be traceable, in all pro- 
bability, to the Surrey surname, concerning which 
it would be interesting to have more information. 
Virgin, though without a local habitation assigned 
to it, occurs in Burke’s Armory, but not Me 

LK. 


A young woman with the name of Phebe Virgo, 
and, on the Jucus a non principle, the nickname of 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





“Young May Moon,” a native of Gloucestershire, 
is well known to me. A lady known to me by 
name has children baptized respectively Boaz, 
Ruth, Jehoshaphat. The estate of Theophilus 
Thickbroom, deceased, is referred to in the 
Times of Jan. 10, 1879. I lately saw the mar- 
riage of a Gad William Meadows, and the death 
of some one with the Christian name of Abednego, 
as also the decease, March 2, 1878, of Archimedes 
Couch, Esq., H.M. Dockyard, Deptford. 
P. J. F. Gantityon. 


The witness mentioned by Mr. BLenxkinsorr as 
Thomas Jolley (Jolly) Death has a brother named 
Sudden Death, as the former told me when he was 
on a “professional” visit to this town as a private 
detective. The father of the two young men may 
yet be alive, and if so, he has probably had time 
to reflect upon the hideous names with which he 
labelled his two baby boys to go through the 
world with. But what of the minister (if there 
was one) who sanctioned such ghastly ribaldry of 
prenomens? The real name of the family is 
D’Ath, after which statement I need say no more 
to your intelligent readers. J. W. J. 

Nottingham. 


In the Times obituary of Dec. 7 last is recorded 
the death of Mr. Emperor Adrian, a member of 
the Local Government Board. In the Times of 
Jan. 3 is recorded the death of a daughter of Mr. 
Crucefix Canton. o a 


A labourer named Anger Burgess died at Col- 
lington, Linc. A gentleman rejoicing in the pre- 
nomen of Hymen was recently fined for assault in 
an omnibus. Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 

The Temple. 


I have heard my father say that Elwes the miser 
had his two (illegitimate) sons christened Useless 
and Needless. Perhaps some of your corre- 
spondents can verify the statement. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, 


On a recent visit to Ely I read in the graveyard 
of the parish church these not very common names : 


True Gilding, 1852; Juner Perry, 1846 ; Green 
Iayton, 1797; Susanna Gotobed, 1796, aged 
ninety-two. V. S. 8. 


Curious Errrapas (5 §. xi. 346.)—In Crow- 
land Abbey, co. Lincoln, is the following edition of 
the epitaph quoted by Hic er Unique :— 


“Beneath this place in 6 foot in length against ye 
clerks pew, lyeth the body of Mr. Abram Baly. Fle 
dyed ye 3 Jan., 1704. Also ye Body of Mary his Wid. 
She Dyed ye 15 May, 1705. “Also ye Body of Abram, 
on of ye sd Abram and Mary. He dyed ye 13 Jan., 
1704. Also 2 wch dyed in there Enfantry. 

“ Man’s life is like unto a winter’s day, 
Some break their fast and so departs away, 





Others stay dinner then departs ful fed ; 
The longest age but sups and goes to bed. 
Oh, reader, then behold and see, 

As we are now so must you be.” 


D. G. C. Etwes. 


A prose version of the second epitaph appears 
in Bishop Henshaw’s Hore Succisive, ‘“ How time 
runs away! and we meet with death always ere 
we have time to think ourselves alive. One doth 
but breakfast here, another dines, he that liveth 
longest doth but sup; we must all go to bed in 
another world” (ed. 1640, pt. i). The idea 
which compares the course of man’s life to time 
spent at an inn can be traced to Cicero, who says, 
“ Ex vita discedo, tanquam ex hospitio, non tan- 
quam ex do.a0” (Senect., 23). 

Wa. UNDERHILL. 

66, Lausanne Road, Peckham. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Edited by 
Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., Historiographer to the 
Society. Vol. VII. (Printed for the Society.) 

Genealogical Memoirs of the Family of Knox. By the 
Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D. (Printed for the Gram- 
pian Club.) 

Rental Book of Cupar Abbey. Edited by Rev. Dr. Rogers. 
With Historical Notices of the Abbots by Major-Gen. 
Stewart Allan. Vol. I. (Printed for the Grampian 
Club.) 

We have perused these volumes with much care and 

with no little interest, but we lay them down with 

considerable disappointment, arising from the want of 
careful revision which mars their best features. That 
the Royal Historical Society may have a useful career 
before it we should be the last to deny. Its two sections, 
the purely historical and the genealogical, ought to 
enable it to meet varied tastes and wants. It is curious, 
however, that no publications appear to emanate from the 
genealogical section as such, but only, so far as we can see, 
from the “Grampian Club,” of which the “ Historio- 
grapher” to the Royal Historical Society seems to be 
the sole ostensible channel of communication with the 
outer world. Yet the list of Fellows published in the 
Society's Transactions shows that it is not from want of 
good men that the deeds of the Society fall short of its 
promise. We observe that Baron de Bogoushevsky 
figures as a somewhat lengthy contributor to the 7rans- 
actions,on a subject well adapted to a Russian pen. The 
baron appears to have quite a system of his own for repre- 
senting in print the contractions used in sixteenth cen- 
tury English. Mr. H. H. Howorth, Dr. Hyde Clarke, 
the Rev. A. H. Wratislaw, the Rev. Dr. Irons, and 
Major-Gen. Stewart Allan all contribute interesting 
articles, But we are sorry to see the way in which men 
of real learning in their several branches of study are 
made to write such pure nonsense as “ab aure ad aurum,” 
or even to become absolutely unintelligible. We always 
wish to understand Dr. Hyde Clarke, but we cannot tell 
what was his occult meaning in this passage on p. 307 : 

“ It is alleged by Dr. Thomeen, in his lectures to Rurick, 

to enter Slavonia is the same as that in Wibbukind’s 

Chronicle addressed by the Welsh to Hengist and Horsa.” 

Here revision must be sadly wanting. 
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In the Memoirs of the Knox Family a great deal is 
said ubout a number of persons bearing the name, but of 
whose relationship with the Reformer there is little or no 
proof. The Aberdeenshire family of Knox of that ilk is 
not known to have any connexion whatever with the 
Knoxes of Ranfurly, and the Reformer’s relation to 
Ranfurly is matter of assumption rather than proof. 
Of Knox and Norman Leslie, and their companions in 
captivity at Mont St. Michel, Mr. Hill Burton, in his 
History of Scotland, gives a far more graphic present- 
ment than Dr. Rogers. The subject of these Afemoirs 
was a stirring one; we wonder that it did not stir the 
author of the present volume. 

The Rental Book of Cupar Abbey would have been of 
greater interest and equal utility, it seems to us, had 
half the matter now printed been omitted. The “ His- 
torical Notices of the Abbots,” prepared with that 
minute attention to small details on the byways of his- 
tory which appears to characterize the work of Major- 
Gen. Stewart Allan, together with a well-selected body 
of extracts from the rental book, would have been amply 
sufficient to show the antiquarian reader what light the 
documents cited were calculated to throw upon medizval 
Scottish life. We trust that the second volume will 
contain matter at once more weighty and of greater 
general interest; but we shall probably, in that case, 
regret all the more that the publication should have 
been spread over two volumes, causing a proportionate 
delay in the time of our reaching the true pith of the 
subject. 


Very pleasant reading on a very unpromising sv bject 
will be found in the current number of Macmillun's 
Magazine. The article is written by the Rev. J. Cave- 
Browne, and treats of the portraits of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury collected in the large Dining-room at 
Lambeth Palace. With the exception of portraits of 
sovereigns in our royal palaces, no such unbroken series 
of high dignitaries is elsewhere to be found; but the 
white official dress of the Church, with black stole and 
equare-cut collars or bands, makes the archbishops look 
very much alike. Nevertheless, the writer finds some 
tangible distinctions to point out as to wigs, bands, and 
ruffs, and his account of their leading actions, or some 
prominent event of their lives, is gossiping, instructive, 
and abundantly amusing. His knowledge of the pictures 
themselves does not come down to the present time. 
The second portrait of Archbp. Warham is no longer at 
Lambeth Palace, nor is the crayon drawing of Sancroft 
by Luttrel, engraved in Doyly’s Life of Sancroft. There 
still remains in the Library a beautiful little oval portrait 
of Sancroft, drawn on parchment in lead pencil, and 
probably by Loggan, which Mr. Cave-Browne does 
not mention. It varies from the picture in the 
Dining-room. It is absurd to accept the portrait of a 
youth, a mere lad, in black, with the motto, “ Rapido 
contrarius orbi,” as the primate when a young man. It 
bears date 1659, at which time Sancroft was thirty-four. 
The crayon was deposited for a time in the palace by 
Archbp. Sutton. The portrait of Tenison is by Simon 
Dubois. The picture of Archbp. Arundel is a copy from 
a false picture at Penshurst Place, made falser still by 
the copyist. The processional cross and mitre (an adap- 
tation from the Warham portrait) are absurdly made at 
Lambeth to spring to the right and the left from the 
primate’s shoulders. The picture at Penshurst is a 
very poor parody of the one of Warham, so much 
later, by foibern, with a few of the accessories 
displaced. The exception made by Mr. Cave-Browne 
in favour of a likeness of Cardinal Kempe is un- 
fortunate, as Horace Walpole’s claims on Dis behalf 





in the Strawberry Hill pictures have long since been | to this rule we can make no exception. 


exploded. The small panel picture of Chicheley, 

with the mitred head in stained glass, are more d 

of belief. The Archbp. Parker, arbitrarily assigned 
Lyne, is in a miserable condition, but it forms the 

ject of one of C. Picart’s most brilliant engravings, 
was probably assisted in that by Hogenberg’s ex f 
engraving, and must also have had a very greatly ime 
proved working drawing by a skilful artist to guide him, 
This is frequently to be seen in the refined engravings iq 
Lodge, where many of them are done from very bad 
pictures; but by the intervening hand of a skilfg 
painter, like Hilton or Derby, a really fine work of artig 
secured, and fortunately without any detriment to the 
fidelity of the likeness, 


We hope shortly to have something to say on the sub 
ject of Italian folk-lore, which is at present but little 
understood in this country. The folk-tales of J 
already collected, from the Italian Tyrol down to the 
island of Sicily, now form a library of themselves, and” 
the collections are still going on. Among the collector 
are some of the most learned and gifted men of the j 
dom—Comparetti, De Gubernatis, Imbriani, s 
Pitré, &c. In view of the interest now awakened ig 
England in respect of folk-lore generally (evidenced 
the formation of the Folk-Lore Society) we cannot 
think that the proposed contributions will be acceptable 
to the readers of “ N. & Q.” 

The Genealogist's Guide to Printed Pedigrees is the 
title of a forthcoming work by G. W. Marshall, LL.D, 
the editor of the Genealogist. It is in the form of an 
alphabetical index of family names, embracing all those 
whose pedigrees may be found in the more important 
genealogical and topographical works, and in less knows 
works, with complete references to the pages where t 
occur. It will be published by Messrs. George Bell 
Sons. 

Messrs, Waittinenam & Co. of 91, Gracechurch St, 
announce Perthshire in Bygone Days, by Mr. P. B 
Drummond. Amongst the celebrities (personally known 
to the author) noticed in the volume are General Lord 
Lynedoch, Sir David Baird. Sir William Stirling Maxwell, 
George Gilfillan, Robert Nicoll the poet, &c. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice? 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

R. C. Hops (Scarborough), writes :—I am makings 
collection of the legends and superstitions co 
with holy wells, weils, fountains, springs, &c. Any 
help in the way of local legends, &c., will be thankfally 
received.” 

K.—You should write to the Hon. Sec., H. B. Wheatley, 
Esq., 5, Minford Gardens, West Kensington Park. 

H. D. C. (Dursley.)\—We have a letter for you. 

M. P. M.—See ante, p. 39. 

M. 8.—Next week. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”— Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; ad 
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